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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
> 

LSEWHERE we have commented on the week’s warfare which 
has enlivened the western heaths of Surrey ; and here we may 
describe the operations, such as they were. ‘The first series were 
marred by too much pre-arrangement ; the last, which continued 
for one day, was improvised. Eight days ago the lat Division, 
10,000 strong, under Sir Hope Grant, and representing the 
British Army, was attacked by the 2nd (Carey) and the 3rd 
(Staveley), each as strong as the 1st. These two were, one to 
carry the Hog’s Back, the other to turn it by Aldershot, and drive 


the British to Chobham. 


Sir Hope Grant, however, refusing to 


hold the Hog’s Back, retreated to Gravel Pit Hill, above Ash, and 
seducing Staveley to follow him, routed that General before Carey’s 


wide sweep to the westward could take effect. 


Nevertheless, 


Grant, as pre-arranged, retired by Pirbright to Bisley, on the 
north of the Basingstoke Canal and South-Western Railway. On 
Monday, the two divisions again assailed the first, Staveley cross- 
ing the canal, and Carey working round by Frimley and Bag- 
shot. The overwhelming force directed against him compelled 
Grant once more to yield, and he fell back into an entrenched 
camp, the apex of which was Staples Hill, the right flank towards 
the railway at Sunningdale, the left over Gracious Pond, all 
marked in Wyld’s map. On Tuesday the two divisions made a 
fruitless attack on the guns, redoubts, and rifle-pits, and were, of 
course, repulsed. So far, the sole use of the manoeuvres had been 
to test the tactical management of troops and their marching 
capabilities, to test also ‘‘ the Control,” and exercise infantry and 
cavalry in outpost work and scouting. 


But one day was devoted to a nearer approximation towards 
reality. ‘The whole force was divided into two equal parts. Carey 
was appointed to command the British and Staveley the enemy, 
and no pre-arrangement whatever was made, except this,—that 
Carey was to march on his opponent and beat him,—if he could. 
Now was seen the effect of leaving Generals to their own devices. 
Early in the morning of Thursday Staveley occupied Chobham 
Ridges from Curley Hili to Round Butts, having rendered the canal 
impassable as far westward as the Swing Bridge, evidently assuming 
that Carey would assail or try to turn that position. But Carey 
had other plans. While his opponent remained in utter doubt re- 
specting the movements of the British, Carey, repairing the bridges, 
pushed the bulk of his army over the canal, and advanced from 
Pirbright and Cobbett’s Hill upon the Fox Hills. Discerning the 
movement, but still uncertain, having only dust-clouds in the 
valleys for a guide, Staveley also crossed the canal and occupied 
the hills; but suddenly emerging from cover, Carey burst in upon 
him, turned his flank, cut off a brigade, and fairly won the day. 
The men got so excited that they fired at short distances into each 
other's lines, and could hardly be stayed. The Prince of Wales 
was captured by the enemy, but rode off regardless of the fire. 


Here we sce the immense advantage of leaving the Generals 


alone. 


Staveley was bewildered and kept a bad look-out, for 


his horsemen ought to have discovered the plans of his rival. On 
the other hand, Carey had the initiative, at least 25 per cent. in 
his favour; and there seems to have been an absurd prohibition 





against the use of patrols before a fixed hour. Nevertheless, the 
British commander completely hoodwinked and routed his ad- 
versary by dint of skilful manoeuvres; and for the first time in 
these days we have had something like a real encounter. (reneral 
von Blumenthal is said to have expressed his admiration of Carey's 
performances. The campaign having énded, the whole force 
‘marched past” yesterday at Aldershot. May we do better next 
year, 


The bases of the Alsace Treaty as accepted by the French Assembly 
prescribed that the departments of the Aisne, Doubs, Jura, Haut 
Saone, Cote d’Or, and Aube should be evacuated, and the 
army of occupation reduced to 50,000 Germans; that till the 
end of this year Alsace should export free into France as much as 
the average she used to export in the later years before the war ; 
that for the first six months of 1872, Alsatian goods should pay only 
25 per cent. of the proper tariff dues ; that for another year till 30th 
June, 1873, they should pay only 50 per cent. thereof ; after which 
they are apparently to pay the whole. France was to have reci- 
procity with Alsace,—the article which is still in debate between 
the French and German Governments, and the introduction of which 
was a condition sine quad non of the assent of the French Bureau 
and Assembly. Whether M. Thiers can persuade the Germans to 
accept this condition, which, of course, is quite as much to the 
advantage of Alsace as of France, is still doubtful. The treaty, 
whether accepted or not, will rank one day as one of the rarest of 
the curiosities of ignorant statesmanship. 


We were misled last week by the very imperfect telegraphic sum- 
mary of M. de Remusat’s awkward speech concerning the Alsace- 
Lorraine Treaty, as to the motive of both German and French 
negotiators in relation to it. M. de Remusat spoke, or was 
reported as speaking as if, though the French Government had 
never seriously thought of putting Alsace and Lorraine on a 
permanently different footing from the rest of Germany in rela- 
tion to tariff, it had yet been exceedingly anxious to delay the 
enforcement of a hostile tariff against these provinces, and had 
only yielded to the inducements offered by Germany to pre- 
cipitate the time when they would be treated by France as a 
completely foreign country, under the temptation held out by the 
offer of the earlier evacuation of six departments as an equivalent. 
That, however, is quite the reverse of the real motive of the treaty. 
As we have elsewhere explained, Germany, frightened by the up- 
roar of her own manufacturers, who fear the competition of the 
Alsace manufacturers, is anxious to bribe France to go on taking 
as long as she will and as cheaply as she will the whole of the 
old Alsace trade, that it may not flow into Germany and ruin 
the German manufacturers ; but she is very unwilling to concede 
to France the reciprocity right of importing French goods into 
Alsace on the same terms. France under the protectionist rule 
of M. Thiers has persuaded herself that the only advantage she 
has gained for the loss of Alsace is the chance of also losing the 
Alsace competition,—the loss of which, as it is supposed, may 
artificially foster into prosperity other and weaker elements of 
French commerce at Rouen, St. Etienne, and elsewhere. There- 
fore she only consents to scl/ for ‘‘ valuable consideration” ber 
reluctant consent to receive, temporarily, Alsatian manufactures as 
before, and even that only on condition of strict reciprocity for 
French goods to be imported into Alsace during the same period, 
a condition which Prince Bismarck resists, and which even now 
endangers the treaty. It is hard to say which is the wiser,— 
Germany, who pays for the postponement of a blessing,—or 
France, who, accepting payment for what she ought to desire 
without any payment, drives a hard bargain that she may have 
as little of the benefit as she can. 


M. Thiers’ speech in which he convinced the Assembly that 
he had been sufficiently eager to cut the Alsatian trade adrift, 
and would have done so but for the bribe of obtaining the 
earlier evacuation of six departments, was a perfect model 
of the adroit argumentum-ad-French-depnty,—and consequently 
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of benighted economy. 
had been a protectionist all his life, and still is one; he 
descanted on his heroic resolution to let the six departments suffer 
on from the occupation, rather than keep up free commerce with 
Alsace for six years; he made a great point of the impossibility 
of obtaining the evacuation by the immediate payment of another 
500 millions of francs of indemnity without running risks that 
might have quite upset the Money Market by the new demand 
for bills, or the rapid withdrawal of bullion for the pur- 
poses of export to Germany ; he spoke of the conqueror as having 
his iron hand on the very heart of France, a hand which could 
only be got rid of by this concession; he vaunted the guarantees 
he had taken that France should not admit the insidious infiltra- 
tion of any German or Swiss trade under the disguise of Alsatian ; 
and he flattered the dignity of the Assembly by pointing out 
that he had hurried the negotiations in order to obtain the 
Assembly’s counsel before it separated. Late last Saturday night 
he obtained a majority of 533 to 31 for the bases of the pro- 
posed treaty. It was a splendid proof how accurately the 
President of the Republic understands, and how fully he shares, 
the economical lunacy he addressed. 


The political trials in Paris are going hard against the Com- 
munists. Colonel Rossel’s condemnation to death was technically 
justified by his desertion to the Commune; but his gallant con- 
duct in the field has created a general sympathy for him, and a 
universal hope that after all his life will be spared. The fate of 
M. Rochefort, who has been this week condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment in a fortress, will hardly inspire the same sympathy. 
His defence of himself, as editor of the Mot d'Ordre, was not only 
singularly weak, but that of a man who had never really fought 
for a conviction at all; yet, on the other hand, as he neither bore 
arms, nor was in any way concerned in the murder of the hostages, 
the charge against him was limited to that of having violently, and 
by statements which he knew to be false, incited to civil war. 
This he seems to have virtually admitted,—piteously ascribing his 
violence and misstatements to his ‘‘facon plus ou moins nerveuse 
d'écrire,’”—and not even defending himself on the ground that he 
seriously held civil war to be better than submission to Versailles. 
He seems, on the whole, with only one or two exceptions, the 
ignoblest of all the leaders of the unhappy revolution. 


The great Mont Cenis tunnel, through which, as we mentioned 
last week, a trial train had already passed, was formally opened last 
Sunday, thetrain accomplishing the run through the tunnelin twenty 
minutes. The French Home Minister, M. Lefranc, was present 
on the Sunday, and the French Foreign Minister, M. de Remusat, 
arrived the same evening. ‘There were several dinners given on 
the occasion, at one of which M. Lefranc proposed as a toast, 
amidst tremendous applause, ‘* The Union of France and Italy ;” 


while at another, M. de Remusat, expressing the friendly senti- | 


ments entertained by France for Italy, said, “‘ We are all of the 
Latin race, and all united. It is the trae moment for calling to 
mind the advantages of union,” adding somewhat obscurely, ‘+ the 
tunnel is the road of peace, the salvation of Turin. It is the 


cradle of Italian revival. I drink to the independence of nations and | 


liberty.” This was tolerably strong courtship for Italy, for though 
the statement that the tunnel was “ the salvation of ‘lurin” might 
sound a little ambiguous, probably it only meant not that it would 
enable France to save Turin, but that it would bring back a traflic 
and an importance to Turin which might almost make up for its loss 
in ceasing to be the Italian capital. But the Italian Ministers, 
though polite, were not quite so affectionate in response, S. 
Visconti-Venosta only drinking to ‘‘the welfare of the French 
Republic and its Ministers, the friendship of France, peace, pro- 
gress, and general prosperity,” where the final words were clearly 
meant to absorb anything of significance that might otherwise be 
attached to the ‘‘ friendship of France,” and to interpret that toast 
as meaning the sort of friendship likely to promote ‘peace, pro- 
gress, and general prosperity.” In spite of her revolutionary repu- 
tation there is something very canny about Italians; and Italy is 
not unlikely to prove the most prudent State in Europe. 


Mr. Isaac Butt, the second champion of ‘“*‘ Home Rule” now in the 


| of stock there is not the slightest occasion for alarm. 


= 
| Western went down 5 per cent. 





rr. fi : * ae, 
M. Thiers spoke as one who certainly of these twenty years Mr. Butt must, as we have elsewh 
- ere 


showa, while looking at the ‘‘ degradation of the country,” h 
come to a very opposite conclusion. Up to the dissolution of 
1365 he was described thus in “* Dod” :—* A Conservatiye » 
latterly, ‘* A Liberal-Conservative,” ‘in favour of protection 4 
agriculture, shipping, and all other branches of British ra 
voted for Lord Palmerston’s policy in China, 1857,” These = 
rather unexpected and unpromising antecedents for a convert “ 
this fiery new faith ; and Limerick’s vivid self-approbation in her 
choice must rest, one would think, rather on her Senerosity in 
according such a welcome to a late repentance, than on any pride 
in the fame of so mature and unexpected a proselyte. 


A distressing event has occurred at Calcutta. On Wednesday 
last, Mr. Norman, the Assistant Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court (and acting Chief Justice, in the absence of his superior, Sir 
R. Couch, on leave), was stabbed in two places by an Up-country 
native when entering the Court, and has since died, The 
Calcutta telegram asserts that the attack is not believed there to 
be in any degree due to political causes, or connected with the 


| Wahabee movement. It is conjectured,—but this seems to be 
| mere conjecture,—that the murderer had had some private guit 


decided against him. When apprehended, he either was mad or 
feigned madness,—more probably the latter, as he replied to a 
question, ‘* Earth is sank below the water, and the men have gone 
up to the sky; the dog is eating the wall,”—which sounds exactly 
like a child acting madness. It is certainly an odd coincidence if 
this murder of the principal judge in Calcutta by an up-country 
native has really taken place without any connection with the 
authors of exactly similar crimes recently committed in the Punjab. 


The Bank has this week raised its rate of discount from 2 to 3 
per cent., actuated by the drain of bullion which had taken place 
to meet the demands of the Germans. ‘This action of the Bank 
came like a clap of thunder on the Stock Exchange, and caused 
a panic fall in almost all the stocks,—which had recently been ris- 
ing. North-Eastern Railway shares went down 10 per cent. in three 
days. The North-Western went down 6 per cent. from their 
highest point after the triumph of the amalgamation. The Great 
Caledonian went down 6, and so 
forth. They have hardly yet begun to recover. For permanent holders 
The panics 
which take place on a sudden rise in the Bank rate, especially if 
ccasioned by such a temporary and limited cause as this, affect 
really only speculative buyers and sellers, or men who have pledged 
their stock for ready money. 


The ravages of the cholera at Kinigsberg appear to be fearful. 
In the week ended last Saturday the fatal cases had risen to 8) 
per cent. of the attacks. In all the Baltic provinces, out of 2,601 
cases, 1,273 had died, 620 had recovered, aud 708 were still doubt- 
ful, still under treatment. ‘This is equivalent to a death-rate of 
over 50 per cent., but Kénigsberg, as we have seen, has in the 
last week been losing 80 per cent. of the persons attacked, so that 
the disease seems increasing in virulence. We also hear of cholera 
as having broken out in Constantinople. In England there seems 
to be as yetno reason for alarm, though a case or two has occurred 
in a vessel (at Hartlepool) which had brought the infection from 


Hamburg. 


The municipality of Strasburg has just elected by twenty-five votes 
against three a Mayor, M. Lautz, very hostile to the German anuex- 
ation, and it would not seem that Germany has as yet made any pro- 
gress in converting the city toa more Teutonic mind. Not long ago, 
the Germans, anxious to conciliate, decided that the officers, instead 
of being quartered on the inhabitants, should take lodgings, and 
publicly announced that the military authorities wished to know 
of any apartments to be let in the town. It was said that none could 
be obtained, the inhabitants declaring that they had indeed vacant 
rooms, but preferred privacy to the tenancy of the foreigners. 
One curious instance of the inveteracy of the feeling came 
under the present editor's personal notice. Desiring postage-stamps, 
he tendered at the principal post-office to the German official 
the ordinary German coin. The officer refused it, and demanded 
French coin, remarking by way of apology that it was mostly 


British Parliament, was elected for Limerick in his own absence | Frenchmen who came there, and they would not touch the German 


on Wednesday without opposition. 


He was proposed by Mr. | coin. In the shops they take it freely enough, but they will not 


Michael Ryan, who, remarking that the people of Limerick had | take it from a German official. 


now for the first time shown themselves worthy of a representa- 
tive, said that “for the last twenty years Isaac Butt had 


The Bishop of Manchester, in laying on Wednesday the corner- 


been looking at the degradation of the country,” and had deter- stone of a group of three schools at Padiham, in Lancashire, made 
mined that the only remedy was a home Parliament. For fourteen | some sensible observations on the new crusade proposed against the 
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Baucation Act,—a crusade based on the ground that the Education 
Department permit parents so poor that their children must receive 
tuitous education, to choose their school even amongst the quali- 
fied denominational schools, if they will, in which case the School 
Board must pay the child’s fees at a religious school, and some 
 patepayer’s conscience” may be hurt at contributing rates which 
towards supporting what he thinks a false creed. Bishop Fraser 
oi very sensibly, that he had never been a vehement partizan of 
the sort of thing generally known as religious teaching in primary 
gchools, which was often purely technical, and far inferior in value 
toa good deal of good secular teaching ; but that, nevertheless, 
he did not understand the extreme delicacy of the supposed rate- 
er's conscience, and did believe that without concord we should 
never get half the good out of the new Education Act which we 
otherwise might. For our own parts, we quite agree with him. 
We maintain that that ratepayer who feels his conscience more 
injured by paying rates some of which may possibly fall into the 
rse of the schools of a denomination he disapproves, than he 
gould by arbitrarily denying a poor parent with convictions any 
discretion as to the place of his child’s education, has a conscience 
so sensitive that it strains out a gnat and swallows a camel. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of Monday was not very strong in its 
economy. Commenting on Mr. Mill’s doctrine that the ‘* un- 
earned increment of value” which land gains by the mere 


extension of population is a fit subject for taxation, the Pall 
Mall maintained that a similar “unearned increment” is to be 
found in the yield of almost all property, whether land or | 


not. “All moveable or personal property,” says our contempo- 
rary, “‘like all property in land appropriated to human use, con- 
tains a basis supplied by nature, aud the merest accident is con- 
tinually communicating to this basis an addition of value which 
is not attributable to the human skill, labour, and thrift which 
have brought it to its perfected condition. A fabric of a new 


| The speeches at agricultural meetings this year are even duller 
than usual. Colonel North has so far ventured on politics at 
| some of them as to applaud the plan of an experimental campaign, 
}and to quiz the War Office, remarking that he meant to 
| quiz the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lowe, who was 
really responsible for the shortsighted stinginess which keeps 
‘the Army half supplied with the matériel of war; and Mr. 
|W. C. Cartwright seems to have expressed at Thame a rather 
| exaggerated horror of Strikes, without any mention, so far 
'as our report goes, of Lock-outs. He describes strikes as a 
| barbarous method of solving social questions, because they 
|simply mean war and all war is detrimental to the interests 
of the combatants. The observation strikes us as erroneous, 
| unless it be also war, for civil servants or officers of a regiment 
_to resign in a body when they are convinced that the terms 
offered to them are inadequate, and are prepared to take the con- 
/sequence of their resignation being accepted. If this be war, 
| war will be of the very constitution of society and business as long 
as the world endures. All that can be properly said is that either 
| masters or men who break off relations without exhausting in every 
way the possibilities of agreement, are very foolish. But to be 
prepared for that result, if it should prove inevitable, and to have 
a clear notion exactly what you ought and ought not to agree to, 
| is, in either masters or men, simply practical wisdom. ‘ War’ in 
its metaphorical sense is now-a-days worked far too hard. It 
will soon be called ‘ war’ to say ‘ No’ if anybody suffers from it. 





| ‘The Small Pox Hospital does not seem to be too careful about its 
| patients. A little girl, Elizabeth Bellue, admitted to the hospital 
‘in May last, and removed on the 24th May to the convalescent 
| branch, has, by the admission of the hospital authorities 
_ themselves, disappeared they know not how,—they can only 

conjecture that the door was open, and that she went out of if. 
| At first the hospital authorities tried to persuade the child's father 





mh pte aaa eauiiie ues demas - Poni that another little girl,—who did not recognize him and was not 
tional value acquired by his stock. If it is the pattern which | cig tg ay Domrere s- —? ——- ~— apeentescr 
: Bi | to admit that she was furnished with parents who did recognize 
bas — pone nog Aart > pd eo Paenathana dose | her, elsewhere. Six charges of grave general negligence and mal- 
oa _ adh Mevesiiietiy tame diel ten ti sy Se } | administration of a different sort are also brought against this 
ee Bane, h ri h h - ye, the mnerease OF | hospital, which are now under investigation by two special 
we mo hod: 4 m ae may or ag eee than of | commissioners of the Local Government Board, Mr. Henley 
Le eae nha ha inte onal | and De. lucha Buta regards th cid the neg 
on does for land,—that is, it enhances its aden . de. | Sence seems to be admitted. Indeed, the attempt to foist off 
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while increased demand usually tends indefinitely to cheapen com- | great cities. 
modities of which the element due to raw material is but a trifle | ee 
as compared to the element due to the cost of manufacture. As for Dr. Jelf, formerly principal of King’s College, London, and 
—- ote it is es pnepoges — usually *% os _ better known for a sermon, which has since become celebrated, on 
nd that they are sure to gain an “ unearned increment of value” | ‘nglish Church as ‘‘the Via Media” between Protestantism 
with the rise of land. For all property to rise in value is a sheer aie Mw at Christchurch, Oxford, where he was one of the 
impossibility, as the rise of anything in value simply means that canons, last ‘Tuesday. The doctor was a good man,—one of the 
it is worth more of most other things, i.c., that most other things | cautious sort, for the “ via media ” bad sunk into his very soul,—and 
ae value Aang to “y hoe prong Praga“ rgd | had the art of attaching his pupils and friends heartily to him. In- 
. | . > - 
po esate: mein pet calles a pleco ~ | deed, during the Oxford movement both Dr. Pusey and Dr. Newman 
: : - “ y) addressed him as an authority, though his function was that 
which American editors are too apt to know nothing at all. of a moderator, not of an iutellectual guide. ‘The most bigoted 
act of his life,—the attempt, which unfortunately succeeded, to 
‘extrude Mr. Maurice from King’s College for his view of the 


poisonous drug,—with a label describing it as ‘‘citrate of magnesia,” | ™°@™98 of the word a@lwvoc (‘eternal’), as applied to punish- 
which is a harmless effervescent. It was oxalic acid that was de- | ments,—which, as every one knows, Me. Maurice holds to mean 
manded and received, but with this dangerously false inscription. Mr. | “Spiritual,” and not * always-enduring,”—was at ogee its origin 
Rayner only defended himself by the remark that the labels often | # sincerely conscientious act which he thought his oa! to the 
did get mixed at the printer's, and a bundle of oxalic-acid labels | College required of him; though he may wave warm - some- 
might by accident contain one of “citrate of magnesia.” In other | What to his work as the controversy went an — we 
Words, it was taken out of a bundle and put on the packet genuinely panic-struck at the idea _of diminishing in rad 
Without examination. Mr. Rayner received a very good general | 4egtee the terrors of Hell,—which indeed no Poy wae aa 
character as a careful and accurate druggist, but was quite | nelined to do than Mr. Maurice, though he di — reg’ 

rightly fined £5 by Mr. Cooke. No practice more cynical than | the infinite element in them as one simply of extended uration. 
that of relying tranquilly and blindly on the accuracy of a printer's | Dr. Jelf was a very fair type of the sort of divine,—a M ery eotim- 
forting for the labelling of poisons, can be imagined. No trades- | able and honourable one, though not a great spiritual power,— 


man would so rely on the accuracy of the classification of the which our cautious and prudent Church has always tended to 


departments of his till as to give sovereigns in change instead of foster. 


shillings without looking at them; and yet that is not a matter of | 
life and death, as this is . r | Consols were on Friday 92] to 93. 


Mr. Rayner, an Islington chemist, was summoned this day week 
before Mr. Cooke for selling a pennyworth of oxalic acid, —a ver, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LIMERICK ELECTION. 


MONG its other attributes, the Irish nation is endowed 
with a liberal imagination and a convenient memory. 
There is as much joy over Mr. Isaac Butt’s election as if, in 
Curran’s words concerning Plunket’s return to the Imperial 
Parliament, he were “like Gylippus, whom the Spartans sent 
alone as a reinforcement to their distressed ally,—Gylippus, 
in whom were concentrated all the energies and all the 
talents of his country.” In this case, the Athenians 
probably flatter themselves that they understand the value 
of Gylippus rather better than the Spartans. But the 
rejoicing of Limerick is, as it were, over one who has 
undergone the “ baphometic fire-baptism,” and been born 
anew. It is for the very prodigal of Irish politics that 
the fatted calf is killed, ‘all on the Shannon shore.” It is 
to celebrate a conversion so tardy, so headlong, and so whole- 
sale that there is nothing like it among the many miracles 
recorded in the annals of agitation, that Limerick gives uproar- 
ious vent to its patriotic ardour. In Isaac it hails another 
Daniel come to judgment. The absence of the candidate 
from the hustings, for reasons much better understood for not 
being explained, gives a character which anywhere else would 
be regarded as wanting in dignity to the nomination of the 
apostle of the cause of a nation; but in Limerick, doubtless, 
it is benevolently interpreted as the result of some profound 
conspiracy of the Castle. The scene altogether is one such, 
that if Mr, O’Connell’s ghost is ever allowed to revisit the 
scenes of his power and glory, one can conceive the old man’s 
keen eye taking in all at a glance, and then praying rather 
to be sent back to Purgatory. 
To an Irish politician who has watched the course of events 


Sa rs 
succeeded in murdering Mr. Smith O’Brien, Mr. Mitchel a 
Mr. Meagher for presuming to doubt O’Connell’s doctrine the 
moral force only ought to be employed in political Operatio; ‘ 
has always been exceedingly suspicious of its idols. It ig me. i 
to be regretted by any wise or honest Englishman that th 
| question of Home Rule, like any other question which caliste 
the sympathies of a considerable portion of the Irish Peo le 
should be exhaustively debated in Parliament; and it is ed 
only too probable that it will, with little practical advantage 
occupy the place in the debates of next Session that the et 
unfolded chapter of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, Educatie 
| might otherwise have held. But what is in reality to “4 
| most apprehended for the Irish people is a still further sinkin 
of the standard of public life, already lowered to a lamentable 
degree ; and their abandonment to strong delusions in regard 
to both men and things, from which they will awaken after g 
little to cry out that they have been again betrayed and gold, 
There is an utter absence of moral force and common-sense 
apparent in the present conduct of Irish popular politics, 





M. THIERS AND ALSACE-LORRAINE. 


ier has scarcely been a more grotesque moral situation 
in modern times than that which was at once gy 
skilfully and so absurdly manipulated by M. Thiers in the 
truly marvellous address by which he persuaded the French 
Assembly to vote almost unanimously the bases of the new 
commercial treaty with Germany as to the commerce of 
Alsace-Lorraine,—the price paid for the immediate evacuation 
| of six more departments of France which could hardly have been 
| otherwise evacuated before May, 1872. Any clear-headed 
| man who will read the full debate as reported in the 
| French papers, will note the objections taken to that treaty, 
|and will study the very successful reply of the President of 





in that country for the last thirty years or so, there must be| the French Republic to those objections, will be disposed 
something bewildering, if not disheartening, in such an event|to think he is living for the moment in “topsy-turvy 
as this. Mr. Butt, a young man of precocious talents, and | world,”—where favours repel, and threats attract, and reasons 
addicted to serious studies, was elected Professor of Political) induce men to believe the contrary of the conclusions 
Economy by Trinity College in his twenty-third year. He|they prove. The situation is this. France for two hun- 
entered public life as the leader of the Tory party in the Dublin | dred years has been in possession of a rich manufacturing 
Corporation ; he was their chosen champion against O’Connell, | province, which has contributed enormously to the welfare and 
when the great agitator moved the Council to declare in| importance of the nation. That province has now been con- 
favour of Home Rule. He afterwards entered Parliament|quered by Germany. Of course one would naturally expect 
while the vast emigration that followed the famine was in| that one result at least which would delight Germany and 
full career, and while the party, of which Mr. Gavan Duffy, | grieve France to the heart would be the transfer of all this 
Mr. Lucas, Serjeant Shee, and Mr. Moore were the most} wealth and cause of wealth from the latter country to the 
conspicuous members, vainly endeavoured to induce Par-| former; that so far as the territorial conquest admitted, France 
liament to anticipate that policy which history will! would be not only willing but eager to retain as much of the ad- 
declare to have been the crowning honour of Mr.| vantage of the commercial wealth she had so recently possessed 
Gladstone’s fame. Mr. Butt was for fifteen years in|asshe could; that, on the other hand, Germany would be eager 
Parliament ; and he was by no means a silent member. He| to make the most of her territorial conquest, and satisfy all the 
entered the House of Commons as a Protectionist, and he | moral conditions requisite for placing her in the position of 
adhered to Protection even after Mr. Disraeli had ventured to commercial advantage which France had previously enjoyed. 
sneer at the very name. In the course of years he made the| We should have expected a spirited competition between Ger- 
circuit of the House, and became an assiduous though unat-| many and France for the benefit of the Alsatian manufactures; 
tached Palmerstonian. He gave the service of his abilities to | that Germany would have been eager to obtain for all Germans 
many causes, far and near,—the claims of Hindoo Nabobs to’ the privilege of buying them at the same cost at which Alsace 
further lacs, the rights of Munster weir-owners to keep all! produced them; that France would have been eager to keep 
the salmon to themselves. But during those many this privilege for all Frenchmen, a privilege of which it would 
years, when the cause of Religious Equality and the | not have been very easy for the conqueror to deprive her,— 
cause of the Irish tenant were often pleaded almost since it would certainly be contrary to all etiquette to impose 
hopelessly to the House, never did Mr. Butt lend the aid|on France the obligation of withdrawing a commercial 
of his burning zeal and his abundant eloquence to their| privilege from a German province. We did, indeed, last 
support. In 1865 he lost his seat in Parliament, and he| week misapprehend for a moment, owing to the erroneous 
promptly took refuge in patriotism. The generous causes | telegram of M. de Remusat’s speech, that this was what Ger- 
which he had opposed in the ardour of his youth, or ignored | many actually was aiming at for political reasons, and what 





when his abilities and experience were mature, he laid hold of, 
appropriated to himself, claimed to have discovered anew the 
secret of their force, or to have invented new methods to their 
accomplishment when well-nigh sixty years of age. He 
labelled each of them as his own with a pamphlet. He gave 
a bond, he quite forgets for what amount, that he would 
repeal the Union within, we do not exactly remember how 
many years, but less than five. If Mr. Butt’s opinions con- 
tinue to expand in the same ratio as they have done since 
he was unseated at Youghal, it will not be easy to say where 
he may be found at the end of five years. It may be in a 
Trappist cell, and it may be in the Commune. Under Lord 
Palmerston’s rule, it might have been on the bench at Bombay. 

But the House of Commons, one-half of whose Members 
know Mr. Butt of old, will not be so credulous perhaps of his 
miraculous political transformation as the populace of Limerick ; 
and the populace of Limerick which attempted and very nearly 


France was reluctantly consenting to do, in consideration of 
‘the evacuation of six additional provinces; but political eti- 
| quette would hardly admit of such a proceeding ; and, in fact, it 
was an object of an exactly opposite and far more absurd 
_ kind at which both parties were aiming. Germany is frightened 
out of her wits at the wealth she has conquered, and is doing 
all in her power to delay as long as may be the period when 
| any single German, not an Alsatian, shall derive any com 
' mercial benefit from the new manufacturing province, and to 
keep the new wealth flowing artificially in the old channels. 
France, while her tears are hardly dry for the “noble in- 
habitants” of the province she has lost, is sternly resolved 
to strip herself of those advantages as soon as she ca”, 
‘and only consents most reluctantly to enjoy them fully 
for three months longer, partially for another six months, and 
very imperfectly indeed to the middle of 1875, on condi- 
, tion of being bribed by the earlier evacuation of six depart- 
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ments, and receiving (virtually in cash) the cost of feeding 
the occupying army for another seven months at least. 
Germany says, ‘I am so much afraid of letting Germans buy 
the manufactures of Alsace-Lorraine as cheaply as they 
might do in case they did not all go to France as before, 
that I will pay money down and sacrifice military advantages 
as well, in order to secure that, for a time at least, the old 
French consumers shall consume them still.’ France says, 
«Though these provinces have enriched us hitherto, the only 
advantage that can accrue to us out of this loss is that 
rotective duties on their manufactures may deprive us of 
the means of buying these manufactures at the same price 
for the future, and compel us to buy dearer and worse things 

roduced in the unconquered part of France ; and I will not 
gacrifice this hope, even for eighteen months, even partially, 
unless you pay me well for it both in money and military 
sacrifices, —to which wise stipulation Germany in her wisdom 
accedes | 

And this is really and truly the state of mind not only of 
the German statesmen, but of the great majority of the 
French Assembly, and most of all of the astute President 
of the Republic, M. Thiers himself, who seems to have spent 
the greater part of Saturday last in over-persuading first 
the Bureau, and then the Assembly, to agree to receive a liberal 
bribe for their consent to enjoy for a very short time longer a 
certain portion (as small as they could by hard bargaining make 
it) of those commercial advantages which they had enjoyed 
more or less for a couple of hundred years before. M. 
Thiers was actually obliged to urge that if perfectly free com- 
merce with Alsace-Lorraine had not hurt France while Alsace- 
Lorraine was part of France, it was difficult to imagine that 
this commerce would hurt France so very much in consequence 
of Alsace-Lorraine having become nominally German,—though 
for his part, he was quite willing to admit that the mischief 
would be palpable enough to make it quite necessary that it 
should be generously paid for, and even then should endure but 
avery short time. Listen to his Janguage :— 

“It is not, then, true to say that the iron-industries of the East are so 
formidable (redoutable) to our industries that we cannot bear the com- 
petition with them. The competition will be difficult (/aborieuse), I 
admit, but anyhow we bore it in former times without protective duties, 
and now we are going to be protected by a duty of a franc and a half 
for six months, and in six months by a duty of three francs. For the 
rest, do you know what determined mo? It was this,—they (the Ger- 
mans) asked us for several years [i.c., of free trade or low duties]. 
Upabove, there, I was obdurate. I was quite ready to mako the sacri- 
fice, however painful, of renouncing the evacuation of the six depart- 
ments which are about to be freed. Yes, I was quite ready, if they 
had persisted in demanding from me, as they did, five or six years [of 
free trade or low duties]. I said quite plainly, as I am accustomed 
to speak when I have made up my mind not to yield ;—No, 
six years,—I cannot grant them. But what, if to liberate a great 
number of our fellow-citizens it is a mere question of suffering for 
six months ?—truly we could not refuse. If one put the question, and 
it isso one must put it, if one put the question before the whole of 
France, tell me what would she think of us? What, if for six months of 
4n industrial suffering (souffrance) which for my part I deny, for twelve 
months of what is not suffering at all (for for this period there would 
be the half-duty), one should hesitate to set free six departments! I say 
it would be an impiety !” 

Is it easily conceivable that a brilliantly-educated man is the 
speaker, and that he is addressing, for the most part, educated 
and practical men? Why, if France must suffer by free- 
trade with Alsace the moment Alsace is to be denominated as 
German instead of French, then, had the Germans taken half 
France, the other half would have found it to her advantage 
to cut itself off entirely from commercial intercourse with 
the conquered half; and by extending the reasoning, it is easy 
to satisfy yourself that if M. Thiers himself had been left, in 
the great park at Versailles, the only unconquered inhabitant 
of France, his true policy would have been to draw a cordon 
of severe protective duties all round him and insist on 
paying the highest possible duties on everything he received 
from outside. Insulated within such a cordon of duties, he would, 
of course, become in his solitude rich to overflowing at the 
expense of the world, from which he had financially “pro- 
tected himself.” Such is the logic of the only statesman 
France can find at this trying epoch! He wins his greatest 
oratorical triumph by accepting implicitly the fantastic super- 
stition of his countrymen, that the very same commerce which 
has made them rich for a hundred years while it was called 
French, begins to impoverish them most dangerously the 
moment it is re-labelled ‘German.’ 

And, indeed, M. Thiers had to display his utmost 
skill—and the skill he showed in this wonderful work 
of perverted ingenuity was great,—to persuade the French 


|ecal temptations held out to him by the German states- 
/men to continue to keep for France the benefits of 
| Alsatian industry,—that he had allowed himself to retain 
for a very limited period a very small proportion of those 
advantages, only in consideration of a heavy military and 
pecuniary concession, but that nothing should ever induce 
him to retain them altogether. And the Assembly, fully 
persuaded of the orthodoxy of M. Thiers’ horror of Alsatiaz 
iron and cottons, yielded to his soft persuasions, and assented 
to the basis of the treaty whereby Germany consents to 
give up a certain amount of power and a good deal of money, 
in order to avert from Germans one of the most material of 
benefits, and France takes credit to herself for her generous 
sympathy for the people of the occupied departments 
in consenting to ‘suffer’ the continued influx of Alsatian 
wealth for as short a time as possible, in order to 
spare the people of those departments from the woes of 
the conquered. Can there be a more ludicrous illustra- 
tion of the intellectual Dutch auction? How long will it be 
before the German solidity of intellect and French wit discover 
(1) that the interests of the class of manufacturing “ producers” 
are not nearly so identical with national interests as the inter- 
ests of the consumers of the products, who really are usually 
co-extensive with the nation ; (2) that even these manufactur- 
ing producers themselves are usually ignorant of the whole 
secret of commercial prosperity, and certain, whenever they 
are so, to be the cause of ignorance in others. Prince Bis- 
marck and M. Thiers have been in this matter blind men led 
by blind men; and they have both fallen into the ditch, and 
both of them into ditches of their own digging ;—Prince Bis- 
marck in giving valuable consideration for what was positively 
mischievous for his country, M. Thiers in mistaking for part 
of the purchase-money of his bargain, and therefore declining 
to increase, what was really part of the bargain—part of his 
gain—itself. 





SHAMS AND REALITIES OF THE HOME CAMPAIGN, 


: io Autumn Manceuvres are over for the year; the largest 
body of British troops seen together since 1815 has 
either been broken up into isolated battalions and detachments, 
or has gone into permanent quarters at Aldershot; the “Con- 
trol’ has been taken off the rack, and the whole phenomena 
has vanished into what Hans Breitmann would call the Ewig- 
keit. England has made a great effort, and we are not at all 
sure that she is altogether pleased with her fortnight’s experi- 
ence in the field. From what we have seen and read of the 
campaign, we are inclined to think that her misgivings are 
partly justified, and that the principal use of the experiment 
has been to prove how much we have to learn. There is, 
doubtless, a per contra ; but it reduces itself to this,—that the 
campaign in Hampshire and Surrey was tentative ; that nearly 
all present were new to work on so large a scale ; that general 
inexperience made it necessary to place the commanders in 
leading-strings ; that they could not be trusted to run alone; 
and that mistakes and follies were anticipated as the fruit of 
prolonged abstinence from evolutions of any magnitude. 
Enough has been exhibited, it may be said, to furnish ocular 
proof that the Army and Reserve forces consist of excellent 
materials, a fact we knew before ; but, it may be replied, that 
it would have been wiser to put the said material more 
thoroughly to the test. As the test has been applied, we are 
profoundly impressed with its unreality, in many respects ; 
with its want of meaning, not to say with its impossibility ; 
at the same time, we are quite willing to admit that, side by 
side with the obvious sham, there were, especially on Thurs- 
day, when the Generals were set free from leading-strings, 
striking evidences of strength, capacity, energy, and military 
force, real enough, if properly developed and applied, to save 
a State or succour a sinking cause. 
The sham character of the campaign was obvious at a glance. 
It was imprinted on the manwuvres from the outset.. Major- 
General Egerton, on behalf of the Commander-in-Chief, an- 
nounced what was to be done, and obligingly pointed out the 
movements to be executed, so that each side, whatever hap- 
pened, foresaw the result. From the beginning to the close, there 
was not a singleoperation which comes within the proper defini- 
tionof strategy; andeventhe field of tactics was so limited by the 
interposition of the Commander-in-Chief, that the divisional 
Generals must have felt themselves greatly fettered and 
deprived of recourse to that impromptu which tells so de- 
cisively in war. Take the first day’s operations. All the world 








Deputies that he had resisted most heroically the cyni- 


who cared to acquire the information was told that Sir Hope 
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Grant would hold the Hog’s Back, that General Staveley would 
attack him in front, and that General Carey would turn his right. 
These foregone conclusions governed the conduct of Grant, who 
from the outset never attempted to hold the Hog’s Back, which, 
by the way, is not a strong position, unless occupied by an 
immense army. The commander of the defenders had pre- 
determined to retreat upon a prepared position, and although 
he had a brigade on the low ground on the left, had only six 
guns and about 1,500 men on the ridge. As soon as the 
enemy appeared Sir Hope drew back his foremost forces and 
disappeared, hiding his whole army in the heather and coverts 
of the ridges north of Ash Station. General Staveley came 
on fast, so fast that the turning force on his left had not time 
to come up within striking distance, and when he got his men 
into the low ground he must have felt considerable perplexity. 
Now, having hurried into the lanes and hedgerows about Ash, 
we submit that he was at Sir Hope’s mercy, for his advance 
was pounded by heavy guns from the ridges, and he was un- 
supported by the left corps under Carey. Grant’s retreat upon 
Gravel Pit Hill was the only bit of genuine surprise in the 
campaign, and in real war he would or should have known 
that Carey could not help Staveley, and by a vigorous onset he 
might have trundled the latter in disorder over the Hog’s 
Back. But he was destined to be turned and forced to re- 
treat upon Bisley Common, and he had not the nerve fora 
second impromptu movement upon the enemy at Ash. 
Staveley either counted on a sustained defence of the Hog’s 
Back, or on a more rapid march of his left division, but his 


| Volunteers. One result of the campaign, undou 
| be a thorough overhauling of the’ Militia, and ay should 
attempt to bring the troops in clothing, bearing, and a nate 
ance nearer to the Linesmen. If an effective Bean a 
home defence, so long as present ideas prevail, is ever te 
| made, it must be made out of the Militia; and more attentio 
|in every way, more encouragement and good guidance, should 
| be accorded to this important branch of the Army, It jg not 
| the fault of the Militia that they are not up to the mark, but - 
_the military and political authorities. The Volunteers a 
| we saw looked well, and at the end all the better for the “a 
life they had led; but it is matter for regret that more bath. 
lions were not present in the field. After all that has been said 
_we still feel convinced that, if properly treated and wisely 
| brigaded, the Volunteers would be good for something we | 
| than firing from earthen parapets or ordinary garrison duty. 
| The utmost that can be said for the Control Department is 
| that, under favourable circumstances, it did tolerably well the 
| work it had to perform. The hired transport was a blot and 
a hindrance, and the permanent transport must be increased, 
| Some device should be found to bring the Control into proper 
accord with the divisional, brigade, and even regimental staff 
|to make the transport corps, and to make it believe itself to 
| be, a body of carriers; and perhaps to give the various grades 
of controllers relative military rank. That, on the whole, the 
| forces have been fairly supplied, is shown by the health of the 
men, only seventeen, out of the whole Third Division, being 
in hospital. 
The moral of the campaign is that more of the strictly 


fault in hurrying forward all by himself should have met with | 
the punishment it deserved. The result was, that in obedience professional habit and esprit must be introduced into the 
to the plan arranged at head-quarters, Sir Hope, instead of| Army. The standard of excellence, we do not mean in regard 
striking hard, retreated to his camp, and Staveley and Carey | to regiments, but to the whole body, considered in relation to 
filed off quietly to their allotted quarters. In real war we do| the object of its existence, is not high enough. It is not that 
not believe that any of the commanders would have acted as capability is wanting, but that sufficient earnestness and 
he did, but allowing that something must be assumed in mimic | “ trouble-taking ” do not make the most of splendid materials, 
warfare, it was surely within the scope of the original plans that | Orders are not rigorously obeyed. In such a simple matter ag 





every advantage should be taken of blunders on either side. In| the decking of head-gear with green boughs in order to pro- 
like manner, the subsequent operations, except the very last, 
were all set down beforehand, we do not mean in detail, but in 
result ; and thus Sir Hope Grant retreated upon an entrenched 
position, which Staveley and Carey deliberately assailed when 
they might have turned it on either side. Nothing could be 
more unlike real war as it has been practised for the last ten 
years, and the only defence for the Horse Guards is that they 
were making a beginning. 

Although in its essential characteristic, for the essential is to 
be victor, the campaign was a sham, since, save once, the Gene- 
rals were not allowed free play for their talents, yet as an exer- 
cise in the arts of marching, camping, outpost duties, in the hand- 
ling of troops, and the management of artillery, the campaign has 
been of great value to the British Army. Excellence in these 
is not success, but they are the elements of success. It is 
not an easy thing to move 20,000 men over difficult ground, 
along wooded lanes, over rough heath, through swamps and 


bogs, and to bring them together at the point of concentration. | 


No doubt that is the business of a soldier, but even a soldier 
cannot learn his business except by actual experience. So far 
as we can judge from observation and report, the troops were 
very fairly directed on the march, and neatly handled in the 
presence of the enemy. But from this general praise there 
must be considerable deductions. From all sides rises a com- 
plaint that officers and men alike moved recklessly under 
crushing fires. Sir Charles Staveley’s headlong gallop under 
the railway arch exposed to the fire of a score of Sniders is in 
all mouths, but we saw whole regiments and brigades, who 
might have been concealed, within a few hundred yards of a 
position supposed to be occupied by an enemy. It may be 
objected that in real war ball and shell would have soon forced 
the men to seek the cover near at hand, but it is for the 
officers to make their men act as if they were liable to be shot 
down. In this respect, as in so many others, the campaign 
has not been conducted in such a way as to make it approxi- 
mate closely to real war. There was too much laxity, too 
much pre-arrangement, too striking an absence of spontaneity. 

One thing we have reason to be satisfied with is the quality of 
the troops. The Line regiments looked fit to march anywhere 
and face anything; the Guards were not inferior to their estab- 
lished reputation ; the Cavalry, heavy and light, were thorough 
specimens of British horsemen. More soldierlike troops than 
these it would be impossible to imagine. But the same wide 
praise cannot be accorded to the Militia, who were very un- 
equal; many were weakly-looking, defective apparently in 
stamina, and all were shabby compared with the Line or the 


vide a distinguishing mark, the regimental officers did 
‘not see that the order was acted on. We overheard 
|a@ company disputing on the subject, and it was a 

private who shouted out that the General in riding by 
| had told them to hoist the green feather. That the campaign 

has infused a new spirit into the troops and has once more 
raised up a professional interest in the officers is one of the 
greatest of our gains. The orders relating to baggage-trains 
and mess-tins, simple as they seem, most useful as they are, 
we owe to a week's experience in the field ; while the far more 
important order which sets free the Artillery, enabling it to act 
‘from great distances and the best positions, would never have 
been issued had not practical demonstration proved the in- 
| feriority of the old method. Like all earthly things, the cam- 
paign has been blurred by imperfections, but, on the whole, 
the inexcusable shams apart, it has been a fair success, and 
, well worth the money spent in executing the design. 





| 


THE NEWCASTLE MASTERS. 
GIR WILLIAM ARMSTRONG’S letter to the 7Z'mes of 
Thursday week was answered by the President of the 
| Nine Hours’ League in a letter published in the Times of last 
| Tuesday, to which again Sir W. G. Armstrong published his 
| rejoinder yesterday ; while the Mayor of Newcastle, Mr. Burdon 
Saunderson, has also given his view of the struggle ina 
‘singularly impartial letter to the same journal. We have, 
therefore, now received an adequate statement of both sides 
‘of the question, and though no one who is external to the 
trade can fairly judge whether the demand of the Newcastle 
men for a reduction of hours from 59 to 54 per week was, om 
'the whole, reasonable or otherwise, we have certainly all 
possible data for judging the conduct of the conflict and 
the faults of manner which have marked it on both sides. 
We think all reasonable and impartial persons will pass 
‘a judgment something of this kind :—Both parties have 
committed serious faults,—the men in going so far to- 
wards countenancing a small turn-out which took place 
before the masters had given their answer, that, though they 
‘say they disapproved and resisted it, they certainly did not 
finally disavow and refuse to assist those who had been parties 
to it ;—and again, in not extending their notice of turning out, 
_in case their demands were not conceded, beyond the week,—a 
notice certainly too short to admit of anything like friendly 
' negotiation, and likely to irritate the masters with whom they 
| professed to hope for these friendly negotiations on the very 
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threshold ; the masters, in answering the men through their 
golicitors,—a very cavalier proceeding,—in repeatedly, and 


sometimes with a curtness which they knew would sting, re- 
fusing conference with the men on utterly inadequate excuses, | 
_and most of all, in refusing a mediation by the Mayor of 
Newcastle, from which they had the best reason for hoping 
that some settlement might have resulted. If further we were 
to say which of the contending parties has most to answer for 
in this way, we should reply without doubt, ‘the masters,” | 
not because the masters were the first to band themselves _ 
ther, which they did before the nine-hours’ league amongst 
the men was formed,—that may have been a very prudent and | 
raiseworthy step; nor because they did not accede to the de- | 
mand,—in that, as far as we know, they may have been right, | 
though we do not profess to understand why a system of relays 
would not get over their main difficulty,—the loss on idle 
machinery ; but because, on the whole, their action was far 
the more arbitrary and wounding of the two, because they | 
refused negotiation when the men were anxious and even | 
pleaded for it; because the radical assumption at the 
bottom of their proceedings, as betrayed by Sir W. G. Arm- 
strong’s first letter,—we are happy to observe the greatly | 
improved tone of the last,—and amply sustained by the, 
further evidence, was that the strike was in the nature of a 
rebellion or mutiny, in dealing with which the most rigid 
hardness of demeanour was the only appropriate manner for 
masters to assume. Take the resolution sent in reply to the 
request for an interview between the masters and men :— 
“That the employers see no advantage in the interview pro- 
d by the Nine Hours’ League. They (the employers) | 
would have suggested a written communication from the 
League, but for the fact that a strike has already taken place. | 
Under the circumstances, the employers feel that no course is | 
open to them but to refer the Nine Hours’ League to their 
former communication, dated the Ist inst., and to request 
them to consider it final.” That is in the style of a legal com- 
munication between the hostile parties in a lawsuit,and nodoubt | 
the masters really consider that their men, when they pre- 
sume to differ from them about the terms of the remunera- 
tion of their labour, are civil enemies whom they are bound 
to punish,—not comrades in the same undertaking, whose | 
views of the conditions of co-operation differ for the time 
from their own. It was true, no doubt, as the masters said, 
that a certain shop had struck prematurely ; but that very in- 
cident would have illustrated the advantage of a personal 
conference; the League did not defend but censured the 
action of the men in that shop, and coald probably at that 
time have been easily induced to refuse their aid to these men 
unless they went back to work until the final failure of the 
negotiations. Take, again, the curt and uncourteous refusal to 
accede to the proposal conveyed through the Mayor, and 
conveyed after a public meeting in which the men say they 
had “ virtually ” intimated their willingness to submit to the 
arbitration of the Mayor. Of this refusal the Mayor himself 
writes :—“TI stated” [to the masters] “that I had reason to 
believe that if at my request the masters were willing that 
five or six of their number should meet as many of the repre- ! 
sentatives of the men, I should find no difliculty in getting 
such a proposal [the postponement of the notices] acceded 
to, provided it emanated from myself as a third party.” The 
masters deny that anything was ever said which suggested to 
them the prospect of the men’s submitting to arbitration. | 
Well, that just proves that they did not understand what was | 


| 


sumptive claims of social rank, for this difference of tone? The 
masters, of course, say quite truly that every unreasonable 
movement of the kind which it is impossible to grant and 
which it is essential to resist, costs them a good deal of sacri- 
fice in capital lying idle and in orders the execution of which is 
delayed. No doubt it does, as it costs also the men a good 
deal of their accumulated capital, and a great deal more in 
uncertain prospects and anxious days. So much the more 
reason for frankly and fully discussing the matter in person, 
and showing the men, as Messrs. Robert Stephenson and 
Co. did, the full reasons why they could not afford to accede. 
But it is not really the loss of the capital which makes the 
tone of the masters so stony; it is the prejudice they have 
imbibed that the men are in some sense a part of the 
machinery of the factory, and have just as little right to 
revolt against the terms offered them as the machinery itself 
would have to stand still and strike work. They feel that 
capital has an intrinsic right to the services it usually com- 
mands, and that there is something insolent, something con- 
trary to the order of nature, in the sudden defection of subordi- 
nates who are so completely controlled by the plans of the 
capitalist, that their views are no more consulted in his pre- 
arrangements than those of the machinery itself. What 
the masters involuntarily feel, and cannot help more or 
less expressing, is a sense of mastership which extends 
itself not unnaturally from the buildings and machinery of 
which they are the real owners, to the labourers whose 
help they are obliged to buy,—but whose Lond fide right 
to revise the conditions of their own contract the masters 
never can heartily admit. It irritates them to have to 
reckon with a new and perfectly independent force which 
is not a mere question of bargain or sale; they feel like mili- 
tary commanders who are suddenly met by objections on 
behalf of their subalterns to their plans; they cannot realize 
that the truer analogy is, on the contrary, the voluntary rela- 
tion between the richer and poorer shareholders in a company, 
the success of which will more or less benefit, and its failure 
more or less injure, all. If the masters would but regard the 
men as really co-operating with them in a common work, and 
as reasonable beings whose hearty co-operation can only be 
secured by clear evidence that their own interests are not 
being absolutely postponed to those of their employers, they 
would see at once that this cavalier system of refusing all 
friendly discussion of the issues between them, and treating 
the men almost as criminals on their defence, is unwise as 
well as arrogant. What is needed is a sincerer respect 
for the men as comrades whose sympathies and convictions 
must be won over if they are to co-operate heartily in the 
great organization of which they form so important a part. 
The only way by which this can be effected is to put 
real confidence in them, to invite, instead of sedulously 
discouraging, personal intercourse and discussion, to open 
the real reasons to them whenever the masters are com- 
pelled to refuse a request, and, in a word, to treat them as 
allies, and not as foes. Of course it may be said, and of course 
it is true, that it is often the men’s fault and not the masters’ 
that such relations are rendered impossible. No doubt it is. 
3ut then the masters, having usually the advantage in educa- 
tion, position, and prosperity, are bound to make fewer blun- 
ders than the men, whereas in this case, at least, they seem to 
us to have made more,—to have shown by their own account 
a harder temper, less candour, more pride, and more resent- 


ment. They may win, after all; but it will be a long battle 





really in the men’s minds, precisely because they would not for them, if they win at the cost of widening the already too 
take the natural mode of sounding them, a personal interview. | wide breach between capital and labour and between wealth 
But the truth was the masters did not at that time wish for! and poverty ; and we have reason to hope, from the temperate 
compromise ; they wished to make the men smart for their and even conciliatory tone of Sir W. G. Armstrong’s last 
presumption in deciding on a struggle for themselves. ‘communication to the 7imes, that they would now even prefer 
We do not speak as if the men had not in their turn shown | to yield a good deal, rather than win all. 

the same spirit of social war. Unquestionably they did. But | 
they showed it in less degree. They were always willing and 


anxious for the personal discussion and negotiation of which | 
the masters would hear nothing ; and certainly none of their) ¥F there be any bone and muscle in the American Democracy 


earlier communications were couched in that hard, curt, | after it has passed through the fiery ordeal of corruption 
Wounding tone which the masters evidently adopted as a in great cities, now is the time for it to show itself and prove 
matter of course, and quite naturally,—the tone the captain of its worth. In a place like New York, where the wealth of 
4 ship would rightly take with mutineers. The tone of the | two worlds rolls in at full tide, where magnificent natural 
masters was that of men whose legitimate authority had been advantages have fixed a commerce which hardly any of the 
set at defiance,—that of the men was merely the manner of a crimes or follies of the people can injure, men are for the most 
combination of labourers anxious to succeed. There was stern part too busy making money to trouble themselves about petty 
displeasure, lése-majesté, in the one case, and at first, at least, thefts and swindles. A New York merchant or Wall-Street 
only business-like, not unrespectful, calculation in the other. speculator does not, in ordinary cases, think it worth his 

Now, is there any real pretence whatever, beyond the pre-| while to waste time—which is money, in a very real sense, to 
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* ° ial 
him—to incur annoyance, or, perhaps, to expose himself to| watched; property and life are imperfectly secure and 


serious risk, in the difficult task of exposing a fraud on the city | rowdyism is dominant. 
It would be about as idle as to expect a speculator 


taxpayers, 


The only visible result of the Tam. 


| many administration is that the members of the Rin hare 


on the Stock Exchange, during some time of crisis, to run | accumulated immense fortunes, and squander their ill-gotten 


after a pickpocket in the labyrinths of the City and to spend 
precious hours in the fruitless chase. A prosperous New- 
Yorker calculates that though fraudulent civic administration 
may plunder him in common with the rest of his fellow- 
citizens, the loss is distributed among so many who are all 
hastening to grow rich, that each one will feel it but slightly. 
On the other hand, an exhibition of public spirit may draw 
down on those who attempt to vindicate public justice and 
honour the vengeance of the scoundrels who are in possession 
of power. The chiefs of the Tammany Ring who now govern 
New York have shown how unpleasant they can make the 
position of any man who dares to oppose their sovereign will. 
If a citizen shows public spirit, he is punished by being assessed 
at an extravagant rate; or if a spirited and able newspaper 
like the New York Times courageously exposes official 
malpractices, its property is attacked by the Corporation in a 
frivolous and vexatious suit. Again, the fact that the Tammany 
Ring, with its organized machinery for electoral frauds, and its 
command of vast sums of money, has been at the disposal of 
the Democratic party for political purposes, had induced 
hitherto even respectable Democrats to wink at its plunder- 
ings. For all these reasons, public spirit and readiness to 
make sacrifices for the general interest have been fatally want- 
ing among the decent classes in New York; they have shrunk 
from encountering rowdyism at the polls, from insisting on 
the responsibility of the municipal officers to the taxpayers, 
from demanding a strict account of the expenditure of the 
public money. Naturally, rowdyism has had all its own way 
at election, and corruption has reigned supreme in the muni- 
cipal administration. We cannot be astonished that the 
Tammany Ring, thus left to work their will with the Govern- 
ment and taxation of the greatest city in the new world, have 
robbed and mulcted the citizens on a scale never paralleled 
anywhere, and almost surpassing belief. We gave a sketch a 
few weeks ago of the frauds which had been accomplished by the 


Ring within the past two or three years, and which the New | 


York Times had exposed with honourable persistence in a dis- 
agreeable duty. The battle has now ceased to be a duel between 
Tammany Hall and the Zimes. The respectability and pip- 
perty of New York has been fairly roused and frightened, and 
the Ring is clearly beginning to see that their previously docile 
victims now mean to show fight. 

For the Tammany chiefs, confident in the apathy of honest 
people, and in the perfection of their machinery for controlling 
the elections, were unwise enough to overshoot their mark. If 
they had been content to plunder with some degree of caution 
and moderation, they might have continued to amass fortunes 
for years to come; but they have too openly and grossly 
thrust their hands into the cash-boxes of the city. The 
accounts exposed by the Vew York Times consisted of a num- 
ber of items, for alleged expenditure, which has startled even 
the rich men of New York. The City Court House, an ugly and 
unfinished building, was erected in the City Park a few years 
ago at an expense of three-quarters of a million sterling ; its 
repairs, in addition, during two years cost half a million, and 
during the same period £1,150,000 was paid nominally for 
furniture. The carpets for this palace that is to be were 
bought for seventy thousand pounds, and the stationery for 
the establishment for over £100,000. In nine months a 
printing company, in which the Superintendent of Public 
Works—Mr. Tweed, the acknowledged head of the Tammany 
Ring—is a partner, drew upon the City Treasury for “ county 
printing” to the extent of £300,000. These figures may 
appear fabulous, but they are not inconsistent with the sum 
total of the operations of Tammany finance. After long 
silence, alarmed by the growing anger of the people, the Mayor 
of the city published the municipal accounts in an enormous 
volume of 7,000 pages, hoping by confusion of details 
to baffle the inquiry. But what explanation is possible 
of the unchallenged facts that in two years and a half since 
the new Charter has come into operation, the debt of the 
city has swollen from less than seven millions to twenty 
millions sterling; that in that brief period the Corporation 
has spent twenty-seven millions sterling, half raised by tax- 
ation and half by loans, that the municipal expenditure has 
been at the rate of eleven millions per annum, about half the 
yearly interest on our National Debt. New York has not 
been rebuilt or Haussmannized during the two years and a 
half of Tammany rule. The city is badly kept and badly 


| wealth with vulgar ostentation; that the elections are abso. 
|lutely in the hands of Mr. Tweed and his associates ; that 
| illegal voting has been brought to perfection ; that the State 

Legislature, and it is said some of the judges, are the pur. 
| chased instruments of the Ring. 

Where is it all to end? Of course if the honest people of 
New York relapse into political cowardice and apathy, and the 
Ring is permitted to keep its vampire hold on the city govern. 
ment, bankruptcy must be the end of the scandal. Bat ig it 
possible that in New York, in the first city of a republic 
proud of its freedom and manhood, such things can be endured 
after exposure? The princely fortunes amassed by Pay] 
Benfield and his fellows were extorted from an oppressed 
population through the medium of mercenary despots in g 
conquered land. But New York is not in the Carnatic, nor 
do Messrs. Tweed, Sweeney, Hall, and the rest wield a great 
military power to further their unscrupulous purposes. The vast 
and earnest meeting which assembled at the Cooper Institute 
on the 4th inst., gives promise of better things than we haye 
lately witnessed in New York. Without distinction of party or 
race, the honest men of the city met not only to denounce 
the robberies of Tammany, but to organize the means 
of investigation into the fraud, and prosecution of the crimi- 
nals. Judges and Generals, ex-Governors and Members 
of Congress, the most honoured merchants and bankers 
of New York, the leading Germans of the city, many respect. 
able Irishmen, Republicans of every section, and Democrats 
holding to their old political faith, united in the protest. Mr, 
Roosevelt, a highly respectable Democrat, denounced not only 
the plunder of the public, but those extraordinary devices for 
manipulating elections with which the Ring have secured a 
democratic majority. Judge Pierrepoint warned the people 
that if they did not hunt out and punish the crime now, it 
| would go on increasing until revolution, bloodshed, and “order” 
established on bayonets, made an end of it, and justly punished 
“a people too sordid, too corrupt, too craven for liberty.” 

There is reason to hope, however, that peaceful and con- 
| stitutional methods will be effectively taken. It is a good sign 
‘that a committee appointed by the meeting are examining the 

Tammany accounts, with a view to obtain legal evidence against 

the Ring, and this investigation will be something very dif- 
| ferent from the inquiry which the Mayor has solicited from a 
tribunal of his accomplices, the Board of Supervisors. The 
| Mayor is evidently frightened, and attempts to supersede Mr. 
| Controller Conolly ; the Controller is frightened, and attempts 
| to delegate his functions to a deputy of his own choosing, 
|whom the Mayor declines to recognize ; Judge Barnard, no 
| ineffective ally of the Ring, is frightened, and grants an injune- 
| tion against the further issue of City Bonds. There is, in fact, 
/a panic in the Tammany camp, and if the citizens push home 
their advantage now, they may destroy the power of the King 
for ever. It would not be difficult to attack the dummies who 
| have been put up by Tammany as the ostensible purveyors of 
goods to the city, and they might be compelled to confess 
how much they received of the spoil. With evidence of this 
‘kind in the hands of the prosecutors, it is unlikely 
that even the purchased judges of the Erie and Tammany 
| Rings could refuse to do justice upon the criminals. Nor 
| in the face of a public outcry such as has now arisen, would it 
| be easy for the Governor of the State of New York to decline 
| to do what he has undoubtedly the power of doing,—to suspend 
‘the fraudulent officers. He revoked their orders without 
i‘secruple on the 12th of July, when it was a question 
| merely of an Orange riot; and, as Judge Pierrepoint insisted, 
| he can hardly evade acting firmly now. The Mayor himself 
| appears to be deserting his associates, and his demand for the 
| Controller's resignation is an important sign that the rats are 
|leaving the sinking ship. It is to be regretted that General 
McClellan, a man of high character, of undoubted capacity 
'and experience in business, and popular with the eaeges | 
| party, should have declined to accept the Controllership, a0 
'to undertake the difficult but honourable duty of purifying 
| the city administration. We cannot tell what reasons Gener 
| McClellan may have had for his refusal. He may have dis- 
‘trusted the sincerity of the Mayor; he may have been - 
‘of becoming a colleague of Mr. Tweed ; he may have — 
' for unrestrained action, and found that he was to be hampe 
by the subordinates of the Ring. Or his refusal may be only 
| only another proof of that discreditable want of civil courage 
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ghich has rendered the recent scandal possible. The lesson | On these grounds, we think it open to any writer to observe 
the New-Yorkers have to learn is, that political cowardice and upon the conduct of a public trial, and to point out the real 
jitical freedom are incompatible, and that if free men effect of what seems an absolute acquittal. Yet in giving him 
P lect their responsibilities, they will soon find there is no! such a latitude, we are not insensible to the grave danger 
security for their rights. | of its being abused. There must be some redress for 
those who have been unjustly accused, who have met the 
THE ELTHAM LIBEL | charge fully, and have established their innocence. It 
. /may be asked how we are to provide against the repe- 
cannot regret the act of the Grand Jury at the Central | tition of charges which have been conclusively answered, 
W Criminal Court in rejecting the Bill against the pub- | which have been disposed of by a tribunal in every way more 
lisher of 1B on Boe yore Birr ms 4 ee 4 criminal ange 2 vee an — writer, — : og ges re of 
rosecution for libel ought not to be adopted except in cases | the whole evidence, which he may manipulate as he pleases, 
vere the writer has wilfully and deliberately attempted to | under checks and responsibilities to which he is a stranger. 
blacken the character of another, or where there are such other The answer is that any such writer may be required to satisfy 
circumstances as make the ordinary civil remedy insufficient. | court of law that he has acted with honesty and good faith. 
Nothing of = — can be = to exist in the — = if vs has 7g any projution, if = oe pa pe ree _ 
When there has been so much suspicion against a man that | evidence, if he has commented on facts in a way which they 
the police were justified in arresting him, that a coroner’s jury clearly do not warrant, if he has given signs of any desire to 
found a verdict of wilful murder against him, that the | make out a case, and has merged the judicial character in that 
magistrates also committed him for trial, and that the case | of the advocate, he will not be protected. We are not speaking 
occupied four days of patient deliberation before a judge | here of gross unfairness, such as might, in the truest sense of 
and jury, there can hardly be express malice in arguing | the word, be thought malicious, and might justify a criminal 
that upon the evidence given the accused was really guilty. | prosecution. A man who repeats a charge after the proof of 
Ifa civil action had been brought the issue would have been | it has failed must be much more cautious. If he was not, we 
very different. It would then have become a question whether | might have the most mischievous attacks upon character 
on criticism as is contained in this pamphlet was justified, | spread about with the best intentions, and the stigma of an 
whether it was fair that a man who had been tried and | unfounded charge might remain for ever, without the chance 
acquitted of a charge should be still liable to have the charge of redress, because there was some slight inaccuracy in the 
brought up against him, whether the injury he thus suffered | way the facts were stated. It must always be a question for 
did not outweigh the benefit derived by the public from free a jury whether a writer, commenting on a matter of public 
and open discussion. In such an inquiry both the parties | interest, has exceeded the proper limits, or has fairly repre- 
could be heard. A criminal prosecution shuts the mouth of | sented the subject. He may in some cases be mistaken, he 
the defendant. The very man, of all others, who can speak | may at times have spoken too strongly ; but these slips are 
about the facts at issue, who can give evidence of his own | not to be visited upon him, so long as, having written with 








motives and intentions in writing or publishing that which 
reflects upon another, is virtually silenced. That is the policy 
of the criminal law, and we offer no opinion upon its wisdom. 
But this fact makes it all the more necessary that such a law 
should not be put in force without good reason: Admitting 
that young Pook has a right to complain of the pamphlet in 
question, we think that he has been injudicious in the course 
he has taken. Had he, in the first instance, brought the 
matter into a civil court, he would have been able to put his 


general honesty of purpose, he has also done all that he could 
to arrive at a sound conclusion. 

Such a method of criticism might, in our opinion, be 
properly applied to the Eltham trial. There were certainly 
some suspicious circumstances which justified young Pook’s 
committal. He had known the murdered girl, he had been in 
the neighbourhood of the scene of the murder at a time and 
under circumstances which might call for explanation, there 
was something to connect him both with the hammer and the 





own case before the public, the pamphlet would have been | whistle found close to the spot, he had blood and a human 
fairly examined by the most competent tribunal, and if it | hair on the clothes he was wearing on the night of the murder, 
turned out that he was really aggrieved, we cannot doubt that | and the police had some information which led to his being 
he would have met with proper redress. As things stand, we | arrested. This was literally the whole evidence against him, 
do not know why the grand jury threw out the bill, as it can | and it formed a very weak case for the prosecution. Still, it 
hardly be a sufficient reason that they were recommended to | is open to any one to say that all these circumstances taken 
find a true bill by the Common Serjeant. And whatever be | together form a chain which ought not to be disregarded ; that 
the cause, the result must be more or less to encourage the | the coincidence of one man asking for a hammer, of the same 
unreasoning prejudices of the people at Greenwich who made | man using a whistle, and of the same man having blood on his 
up their minds from the first that Pook was guilty, and who | clothesis more than curious ; and that other matters which could 
have testified to the force of their convictions by mobbing his | not be given in evidence at the trial ought not to be lost sight of 
father’s house, in a review of the whole question. If the pamphlet did nothing 
_ The real question which arises out of this charge of libel | more than this, there would be no great harm in it. The only 
is one of great and lasting importance. How far is a writer | unfairness would be the omission of the very strong evidence 
justified in dissenting from a verdict of acquittal, and in| of the defence, which was either conclusive in Pook’s favour 
repeating a charge which could not be legally established ? | or was wilful perjury. Yet it might be said that the evidence 
It may be said, on the one side, that a crime may be morally | for the defence, even though sufficient to prove Pook’s inno- 
brought home to a man, although there was a want of the proof | cence, did not touch the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
required by law, and that in such cases public opinion has a |and that the writer confined himself to one aspect without 
right to supply the failures of justice. But, on the other side, | wishing to imply that there was not another of equal or 
it is monstrous that a man who has done all that is demanded | greater importance. However, this is not the line taken in 
of him, who has satisfactorily answered a charge, who has| the pamphlet. The writer has contented himself with a one- 
proved his innocence, should derive no benefit from the verdict | sided statement of the facts which made against Pook, and has 
of a jury, but should always be liable to a fresh arraignment | scarcely touched on those which were in his favour. We do 
at the bar of an irresponsible tribunal. There is something | not think he has done this wilfully. Sheer ignorance of the 
in both arguments. All who have experience in criminal | laws of evidence is answerable for some of the most glaring 
courts know many instances in which those manifestly guilty | faults of the pamphlet, though even this does not explain 
have escaped all punishment. There isa natural reluctance to | the inconsistency with which we are asked to accept one 
return a verdict of “Guilty ” in a capital case unless the evidence | supposed statement of the murdered girl that she was going to 
isalmost conclusive. Perhaps in a majority of cases the verdict of | meet Pook, and to reject another supposed statement of hers 
“Not guilty” is equivalent to the Scotch verdict of “Not | that Pook had given her a locket. It is not for us to consider 
proven,” and the remark made by one of our ablest judges | whether or not this is fair criticism and entitled to protection. 
after a trial for murder that the accused was something more | Most probably the grand jury at the Central Criminal Court 
than “Not guilty,” he was innocent, was full of meaning. | thought there was nothing in the pamphlet which savoured of 
Although in the eye of the law every man is presumed to be | actual malice. Most probably the writer is firmly persuaded 
IMnocent till he is proved to be guilty, no such standard can | of the justice of his own conclusions, and does not know that 
be applied by public opinion. It is of great interest to the | in defending a policeman who has kept back a denial of guilt, 
‘ommunity to know whether one of its members has been | or has tried to entrap a prisoner by a false statement, he is 
wrongfully suspected of a crime, or has merely escaped pun- showing his want of familiarity with the most ordinary inci- 








ishment by some technical flaw or some want of legal evidence. | dents of that which he professes to criticize. But if the rules 
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which we have stated in this article are sound, it is not 
enough to keep from actual malice and to write with the best 
intentions, if there is such a want of qualification for the work 
as is shown in ignorance of the subject-matter and inability 


to grasp the material facts of the case. As we have said, the | 


reponsibility incurred in such a matter as this must be on a 
par with that of the judge and jury from whom the appeal 
lies to the public, and what would be inexcusable in them 
when a duty is imposed upon them by the law is still more 
inexcusable in one who voluntarily assumes the post of censor. 





MR. BREWER ON THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

R. J. S. BREWER, Honorary Fellow of Queen’s College, 
N Oxford, Preacher at the Rolls, one of the ablest of the 
professors of King’s College, London, learned historian, ardent and 
pertinacious apologist for the departed Protestant Establishment 
in Ireland, and finally, for the present day at least, a bitter contro- 
versialist, has come forward with a learned and very sharp-tempered 
essay in answer to Dean Stanley’s attack on the Athanasian Creed, 
and in enthusiastic sympathy with that not very popular symbol. 
Indeed, it is one of Mr. Brewer's merits or defects, or both, as the 
case may be, that he is seldom quite happy unless he is defending 
what is unpopular and inveighiug against what is popular, and 
that even then, if we may judge by his style, his happiness is of 
that somewhat severe kind which the electric eel may be supposed 
to feel when emitting an overwhelming shock,—supposing the 
electric eel to be able to justify its practice on strictly Athanasian 
principles and to persuade itself that in this degenerate age the inflic- 
tion of pain is the truest benevolence. Professor Brewer certaiuly 
seems to us to treat Dean Stanley with a discourtesy of manner and 
phrase which is as utterly unjustified by anything in his opponent's 
style of controversy as it is in itself unseemly and unwise. It 
disposes his readers to undervalue the learning and ability of an 
extremely learned and decidedly able composition; it sets the 
whole current of their feelings against him from the very be- 
ginning, and leads them to exaggerate the deficiencies and logical 
fallacies of an essay which is, nevertheless, certainly worthy 
of respectful reflection and discriminating appreciation. Mr. 
Brewer says indeed in one place that he does not mean to ‘speak 
offensively,” ‘‘ for I entertain for Dean Stanley the highest respect, 
even when he speaks without due consideration, as on the present 
occasion ;” but whatever he means, if what is contemptuous is 
also offensive, he does speak exceedingly offensively of the Dean 
almost throughout his essay. For instance, if this sort of criticism | 
be not abundantly offensive, we hardly know what, that is not deli- 
berate insult, can be so:—“ But after all, this historical disquisition 
of the Dean’s on the literary history of the Creed is only a kind of 
velitatio,—a sort of careless and graceful rattling of the keys with 
which a consummate musician displays the agility of his hands 
and the diamond-ring on his finger before he throws up his head 
and settles seriously to work.” This is unworthy in every way of 
Mr. Brewer,—and very justly prejudicial to the effect of a dis- 
quisition in which he assures us,—we do not doubt most truly,— 
that he is speaking from the depth of his own personal obligations 
toasymbol wherein he has found, or at all events believed that he 
has found, the most valuable help and light. It is not, however, 
the tone of something very like literary scorn, in which he speaks 
of so learned and courteous an antagonist as the Dean of West- 


minster, which will best convince the world that he is writing from 
the depth of a profound personal faith. 

In what we have tosay of Mr. Brewer's apology for the Creed 
called the Athanasian, we certainly shall not attempt to dispute 
with him in any degree the ground of patristic and ecclesiastical 
criticism, on which he is evidently very strong. On many points 
of this class he seems to us to make a good, and on most of them 
at the very least a plausible and arguable case. But these are not 
the points in which plain men will take any real and living 
interest. Whether the theology of this Creed can or cannot be 
justified out of the Fathers is hardly a very real question, except 
to those who believe that the Fathers lived more within the true 
light of revelation than any of their successors, and wete 
incomparably better able to judge of the meaning of the Gospel 
than we are now. And there are, we suspect, very few Pro- 
testant laymen who do hold that opinion. The points to which 
we should like to get Professor Brewer to turn his attention 
more closely,—and on these points Dean Stanley seems to us to 
understand the general moral aversion excited, whether justly or 
not, by the Athanasian Creed, far better than his bitter antago- 
nist,—are the following, (of any clear consideration of which we 
find no trace at all in his learned but declamatory pamphlet) :— 


| First, as to the theology of the Athanasian Creed 





» is th 
doubt that the eternal subordination of the second feo m4 
othe 


Eternal Word and Son,—to the first, is insisted on and reitera; 
in Scripture in a manner perfectly conformable to the Nice 
symbol, but utterly inconsistent with that called after ~ 
Athanasius? Next, as to its morality,—is there any doubt th . 
the eternal health or salvation of man is referred far bes 
exclusively to the accurate apprehension of intellectual Peg 
mas,—even if assumed to be true,—in the Athanasian Cr : 
than to any act of personal trust or moral faith, such as ig habitu. 
ally regarded in Scripture as the spring of new life to the soul, 
in other words, that its whole drift substitutes for the old livia 
trust in God and Christ, trust in a correct opinion about God al 
Christ ? Will Professor Brewer lay aside for a moment his keen 
theological bitterness against the Dean of Westminster, and epg. 
sider these points with the earnestness and ability of which al] his 
writings show him to be in very rich measure possessed ? 

In the course of his pamphlet, Professor Brewer says that he 
strongly objects to the habit men have at the present day of 
substituting ‘their own conceptions of God's nature and his 
dealings with men for the knowledge we have of both as revealed 
in Scripture, —the only knowledge of him we can have,”"—a remark 
which surprised us for two reasons,—one, that it seems to deny 
all possible knowledge of God to the natural conscience of man, 
whereas we have been accustomed to suppose that Scripture itself 
could not reveal God without some divine light upon its meaning 
within the soul ;—and secondly, because the very great importance 
Professor Brewer seems to attach to the opinions of ‘ the Fathers” 
would certainly have suggested to us that he holds, with the Roman 
Catholics, that a stream of oral tradition has always existed with. 
in the Church to supplement the imperfections, and guide the 
interpretation, of Scripture itself. But those who may be willing 
to take him at his own word, and regard the historical 
records of Christ's life, and that of his apostles, as at 
least infinitely the most important authority we can haye 
as to the nature of God’s revelation of himself to man, 
have surely a right to ask him whether Our Lord’s own 
words and those of his followers are not full of the assertion 
of the subordination of the eternal Son to the Father in 
a sense far different from that in which Mr. Brewer himself and 
according to him, Bishop Bull, will alone admit it. Neither the 
Apostles’ Creed, nor the Nicene Creed, nor any single passage of 
which we know in the New Testament asserts the equality of the 
Father and the Son in the sense of the Athanasian Creed,—for the 
saying that ‘*the Father hath committed all judgment unto the 
Son, that all men should honour the Son even as they honour the 
Father: he that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father 
which hath sent him,” is really one of the strongest of the state- 
ments of that conception of the complete subordination of the Son to 
the Father which runs through the whole Gospel of John. On the 
other hand, positive assertions of that subordination abound, 
“I can of mine own self do nothing; as I hear I judge, and my 
judgment is just, because I seek not mine own will, but the will of 
the Father which hath sent me.” ‘ Of that day and that hour 
knoweth no man; no, not the angels in heaven, neither the Son, 
but the Father only,” and there are a whole host of passages to 
the same effect with which, as Professor Brewer well knows, we 
could fill half a column. Now, we assert that neither the 
Apostles’ nor the Nicene Creed contains anything contradictory 
to this teaching of the absolute filial subordination of the Son to 
the Father, and his perfectly dependent because perfectly derived 
essence; but that the statement of the Athanasian Creed, —“ And 
in this Trinity none is afore or after other, none is greater or less 
than another, but the whole three Persons are. .... co-equal,”— 
does run expressly counter to the whole drift of apostolic teaching, 
and would have startled St. John as the express denial of the main 
teaching of his gospel. Compare such astatement with the words 
of our Lord himself, “If ye loved me, ye would rejoice because I 
said I go unto the Father, for my Father is greater than I;” ot 
with the words of St. Paul, ‘* And when all things are subdued 
unto him then shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that 
put all things under him, that God may be all in all,” and is it 
deniable that to plain men,—especially if they should bold, with 
Professor Brewer—what we confess goes beyond our apprehension— 
that the knowledge of God as revealed in Scripture is the only know- 
ledge of him we can have,—the Athanasian Creed seems to contta 
dict explicitly the general drift of Christ’s owu most expres 
teaching, as well as of that of his apostles ? 

But whatever be the true theological conclusion on this matter, the 
second point on which the Athanasian Creed goes far beyond any 
earlier formula of the sort, is the stress it lays on accurate theo- 
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~ cal opinions as the source and spring of all divine life. 

essor Brewer tries to evade this, and takes no notice 
at all of the most startling phrase which the Creed uses :— 
«& Whosoever will be saved, before all things it is necessary that he 
hold the Catholick Faith. Which faith except every one do keep 
hole and undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly. 
And the Catholick Faith is this,” &c. Can there be a more ex- 
Jicit statement that right opinion on the subjects considered in 


the Creed is the very source and starting-point of spiritual health ? 


What is the teaching of the New Testament, and of Christ himself, 
put that the first step towards salvation is repentance for sin, 


god that true faith comes of doing God's will, not true holiness | 


of knowing it. Well, but, Professor Brewer replies, is not the 
earnest search for truth of the very essence of the will of God? 


Of course it is, but is even such a search the deepest or most cen- | 


tral and radical spring of goodness in ninety-nine men out of a 
hundred? Is not the intellectual life one of the last regions in 
which the holiness of ordinary men and women shows itself ? 


And then there is the widest difference between the search for, | 


and the attainment of, truth. Where is there a trace in Scrip- 
ture of the conception that the first and most important condition 
of salvation is a correct conception of the true relation of the 
Father to the Son, and of both to the Holy Spirit ? 
Athanasian Creed affirms that this is the first and most important 
condition of salvation. ‘* Whosoever will be saved, before all things 
it is necessary that he hold” that, inter alia ‘ in this ‘Trinity 


none is afore or after other, none is greater or less than another.” | 


Make the very most of the desire for theological truth, and 


after all it is but one, and often the least developed of all those | 
elements of the ‘* holiness without which no man shall see the | 


Lord.” Profestor Brewer says, ‘‘ whether we say ‘ this is the 
Catholic faith, without which no man shall see the Lord,’ 
or whether we say, ‘ Holiness without which every man shall 
perish everlastingly,’ the expressions are in sense the same.” ‘They 
are just about as much the same as these would be :—*“ A love of 
beauty without which no man can become graceful,” and ‘‘ A love 
of beautiful sounds without waich no man can become graceful.” 
Holiness is of far larger scope and has infinitely more modes of 
manifestation than the thirst for even religious truth. And, even 


Yet the, 


| life must spring, or not at all. ‘ Whoever will be saved, before 

all things he must hold” the Athanasian formula. As far as we 

_ can see, that is simply contrary to all that we know of the spiritual 

laws of the world, in startling contradiction to the Gospel of 
Christ, and only capable of acceptance even by Professor Brewer, 
when he has explained away its natural significance. 





ENGINEERING FEATS. 

[’ is amusing to witness the cheerful alacrity with which 

Engineers are ever proposing grand schemes to bridge over 
the distances on our globe, and the willingness with which the 
| public give ear to them. Whether it be to tunnel through the 
Alps or under the Straits of Dover, or cut canals through the 
isthmuses which connect the northern and southern halves of the 
Old and New World, or lay telegraph cables under the Atlantic and 
Pacific, there is apparently no limit to the fertility of the engineer- 
ing mind, or the mingled awe and delight with which the majority 
of people read of the successive schemes which are ventilated. At 
| the present moment the run is upon railroads to India, for 
which the fullness of time seems to have come. ‘The cut- 
ting of the Suez Canal lately stirred the popular imagination 
on the subject of our Eastern communications, and now the 
| opening of the Mont Cenis Tunnel has not only had a similar influ- 
ence, but it has actually completed in the most effective manner 
|a through railway communication with au extreme south-eastern 
point in Europe, on the direct road to India. It is natural, there- 
| fore, that engineers and the public should be alike provoked by the 
‘long interval interposed between Western Europe and the 
East by the scantily-peopled regions of the Turkish and 
Persian empires, which misgovernment and incapacity of race 
have prevented from being filled up. ‘The missing link is 
| perhaps greater than that which was lately filled up between the 
Missouri and the Pacific; but the result, as these matters are 
| judged, with all the East on one side and all Europe on 
| the other, will be proportionally greater, and accordingly the 
schemes produced are in unexampled abundance. ‘T’o begin with, 
there are the old proposals for a Euphrates Valley railway to 
| connect the Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf, and shorten by 


| 


granting that the yearning for religious truth and its attainment | * Week the present overland journey between London and India. 
were the same,—which is absurd,—to say that no man can be | But these are the most moderate proposals. ‘ Constantinople in a 
saved without holiness, and no man without what is often | Ye" °F two will be connected with the European system, and 
the latest developed element of holiness, is by no means the | there are about half-a-dozen schemes to join Constantinople with 
same thing. But as a matter of fact, the Athanasian Creed | India, some of them to make a Euphrates Valley line a section of 
places the very fons et origo of salvation not in desire for | the highway to India, and others to run through the north of 
trath, not in personal trust in God, but in the correct concep- | Asia Minor and Persia, passing through the Persian capital of 
tion of truth. The first condition of salvation is, according to | Teheran aud through Herat and Candahar, on the line by which 
it, correct theology. It comes before all other moral and spiritual | We have been taught to expect that future invasion of India by 
conditions. It is the sine qua non of holiness, though it is not even | Russia in which so many people believe. There is even a third 
a part of holiness, for Professor Brewer will hardly deny that very class of schemes by which India is to be reached through Russia, 
wicked men have held the Athanasian formula with the clearest | tte Russians pushing a branch from their southern railways across 
and most lucid apprehension. | the Caucasus, and so giving us a road to ‘Teheran by which we 

But Professor Brewer has recourse to the theory that the | ™#Y set to India as slready described. And as if all these 


Athanasian Creed is only ‘‘a warning,”—indeed he urges the old | were not enough, we have this week a grand scheme for a 
“precipice” argument, which was, we hoped, by this time | railway starting eastward from Trieste, skirting the ‘Turkish coast 


abandoned :— | of the Adriatic, and finally crossing to Salonica, from which there 


| 
| 


“If I were to see a man walking on the edgo of a precipice or in any 
- I was firmly convinced would lead to his destruction, I should be 
und in charity to warn him against his danger, and none could accuse 
me in so doing of condemning him to destruction. I may be wrong in 
my judgment, I may be needlessly solicitous for his safety. A happy 


accident, or the providence of God, or wiser and better thoughts, | 


unknown to me, may intervene to save him from the poril I anticipated. 
But my warning is not the less valid, true, and charitable on that 
account; it is not the less dictate of the highest duty, and the right 
exercise of that knowledge which God has given me.” 

Well, but would you in warning a man that he was going too 
near the edge of a precipice dream of saying, ‘‘ Whoever walks 
there, will without doubt lose his life,” ‘ Except you leave that 
path you cannot be saved?” Professor Brewer himself admits he 
would not; that he would only warn him of his danger, and tell 
him that “only a happy accideat,” or ‘the providence of God,” 
could save him. But the Athanasian Creed says nothing of the 
Kind. It says that a man not accepting this,—and if we are to 


understand its later clauses, which put the final judgment imme- ) 
diately after the Resurrection, in their natural sense, not accept- | 


ing it before his death, —will “ without doubt perish everlastiugly.” 
The simple gist of the whole Creed is this,—that, not the thirst 
for truth, not the trust in Christ, not holiness, not obedience, not 
faith, in the Scripture sense, but correct theological apprehension, 


would be a short sea passage across the Levant, and then a rail- 

way to India on the route of the Euphrates Valley line, to be 
| continued along the coast to Kurrachee. Mrs. Burton has also 
/come forward with a proposal this week to vary the ordinary 
| routes suggested for the Euphrates Valley line by a deviation 
which would ‘develop Syria” and ‘restore Baalbek and 
Palmyra to their old importance.” Such is a most meagre 
list of the competing projects which are offered, the very 
| cheapest to cost between eight and ten millions, the most am- 
bitious, forty millions, and the average, which are strictly 
limited to the construction of a complete railway between 
| Coustautinople and India, between twenty and thirty millions. 
All are put forward with the most charming confidence, which is 
perfectly well founded, that the public will be eager to discuss 
, them, the common feeling both among promoters and the public 
| being that the work of devising and executing them is among the 
most meritorious which man can undertake. 

We have certainly no wish to interrupt a work which the 
engineers who find play for their brains, aud the public which 
has to supply the means, both appear to like. ‘The tendency to 
do great feats of engineering is, indeed, so strong, and the 
material resources are now so great, that they are sure to get 
done all over the world at a constantly-increasing rate. But 





is the first condition, and the condition sine qua non, of eternal there can be no harm, and possibly some profit, in testing the 
life and health,—that from it, as from the only possible germ, that exact value of a popular sentiment, and trying to account for 
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it. It would not be easy, we think, to justify formally the senti- 


ment in question. So far as we can see, the only unquestionable | which people talk of tunnelling under the Alps or cutting th 


result of such feats is their contribution to the material wealth of 
the world. The expense of transit is diminished directly and in- 
directly, travelling and the conveyance of goods are multiplied 
with the diminution of expense, and the average real wealth of 
mankind is consequently increased. This is a tolerably certain 
result, and as the increase of wealth is no doubt one of the most 
potent causes of civilization among the masses, the accomplish- 
ment of great engineering feats may be regarded with the same 
kind of satisfaction as that which is given by a new discovery in 
science, or a new application of science in the production of com- 
mon articles. In this view, however, engineering feats are 
clearly of far less real importance than the scientific dis- 
coveries on which, moreover, they are ultimately dependent. 
A tunnel under the Alps is obviously a trifle compared with 
the Bessemer process in making steel, or with the invention 
of the chemical agents by which tunnelling on a great scale 
is possible. As agencies for increasing wealth, therefore, great 
engineering feats occupy a very subordinate rank. And there is 
another drawback to the material results of those feats which have 
so much attraction for the public mind. It is not quite clear that 
the wealth of the world is increased by the expenditure on those 
works which are attractive to the popular imagination to the ex- 
tent which would be the case if the expenditure was directed to 
obscurer and more various ends. The Suez Canal, for instance, 
saves infinitesimal sums in the conveyance of some descriptions of 
goods between Europe and the East, and a certain number of 
people travel for two-thirds the former cost; but the sums saved in 
one direction are probably less in the aggregate than the losses which 
shareholders and bondholders sustain through the locking-up of 
capital which produces no return. The world in the meantime 
may be poorer instead of richer by the Canal, whatever may be 
the gain in the end. Thus the principal material result of the 
peculiar seductiveness of such great schemes may be the actual 
impoverishment of the generation which makes them, while future 
generations are in no way richer because the works were sure 
enough to be executed by the time they would really be profit- 
able. The fascination of such schemes must, therefore, be justi- 
fied in some other way than by their addition to material wealth, 
and the moral and political benefits will be alleged ; but clearly no 
moralist or statesman could be sure of his ground in dealing with 
arguments of this nature. Politically we cannot be quite sure of 
a change tending to bring India much more than ever under the 
direct rule of a Parliament sitting in London, which can neither 
have leisure nor knowledge for Indian affairs, and where consti- 
tuencies will probably be moved by the most dangerous prejudices 
on almost every vital Indian question. How do we know again 
that engineering feats which bring distant parts of the world 
together have a direct and beneficial influence on civilization? 
At best we can only see one side of the results. Among 
the kindred peoples of Western Europe and America, the minds 
of the masses are no doubt enlarged by facilities of going 
up and down among each other and through the world. ‘The 
educational influence of such travelling, so far as one can judge, is 
almost a pure benefit to the nature of the Western man. But 
this is only one side of the matter. The closest contact between 
Europe and the East, between the most opposite moralities and 
types of civilization, is as certain a result as the education which 
will come to Europeans from unlimited travelling, and it would be 
more than boldness to predict from such contact a net balance of 
advantage. The Eastern civilization at least will be shaken to its 
foundations by the contact, with lamentable results probably to the 
generation which is involved in the transition period; and we do 
not feel at all sure that familiarity with the East will not some- 
what shake the West as well. We look on such contact as in the 
end inevitable, because the pursuit of wealth with our modern 
tools and resources is surely bringing it about; but we see no par- 
ticular reason for rejoicing in a tremendous change in the 
conditions of life for the various nations of mankind, and for 
hastening on the change, when the first results will be of a very 
mixed description. The change must be acquiesced in, but we see 
in it an additional reason for the anxiety of the present generation 
about its equipment of moral and religious ideas, rather than a sure 
sign of the approach of the golden age. 


How, then, is the peculiar love of engineering feats which | 


| in a visible manifestation of his power over nature. The Way j 


y in 
the Suez Canal is very much like their talk about the odie 
of grand armies or any other great display of force. It Stirs Pes 


| blood to watch the play of great powers, whether the Product of 
| nature or of human energy, and where the indulgence of certain 
| feelings gives pleasure, it requires a very slight pretext to asctibe 
| everything that is good and noble to their cause, instead of 
rigorously examining what the real cause of satisfaction may be 
The readiness of self-deception in such matters is a remarkable 
feature of human nature, and we do not think wholly discredit. 
able ; but the better way is to know that it is self-deception, and 
seek to have truer sentiments. The delight in man’s power Over 
nature, which is associated with this love of bigness in engineer. 
ing, is rather more noble, and there will be less prejudice against 
acknowledging it, though what are thought to be better reasong 
have been sought. The truth is that the feeling of delight in 
power over nature is apt to be held in a vulgar way by those who 
have no share in the scientific knowledge which constitutes the 
real power, and whose satisfaction, therefore, resembles the narrow 
patriotism of a provincial who fancies that the feats of his fellow. 
countryman are reflected on himself. It is quite right that 
people should be ashamed of the vulgar part of such feelings, 
but the remedy is not to find false excuses for the feel. 
ings themselves, but to entertain them in a right manner 
and for proper reasons. This will be the more necessary as the 
world grows and communications daily get closer, so that by 
‘and by we may travel almost to the uttermost parts of the earth: 
in a week. The popular mind, we fear, will be apt to lose in its 
familiarity with the world that imaginative stimulus which wag 
found by the ancients in the unknown boundaries of the old 
world and by the moderns in the adventurous spirit of discovery 
which has at length mapped out the world and that sense of great 
spaces which will probably soon be at an end. It would be some 
compensation if a reverent knowledge of science and the secrets 
of that wonderful power over nature which man has at length 
obtained could take the place of those old feelings of awe and 
wonder at the world which weakness and the ‘‘ sense of distances” 
joined to produce. 





INTERNATIONAL COOKERY. 

[* the remarkable monograph in which Professor ‘Tiefdenken of 

Giessen pleads for the assembly of an International Con- 
gress to exchange ideas on the various cuisines of Europe and 
America, he remarks, very justly, that it is by no means usually 
through the national frontier-towns standing in the closest proxi- 
mity to each other that the best ideas of neighbouring lands 
filter into the minds of their respective populations: ‘ Die gegen- 
seitige Durchdringung der héchsten nationalen Koch-ideen nimmt 
zwar sehr selten durch Grenz-Stiidte, oder iiberhaupt durch die 
aneinanderliegenden Landstrecken benachbarter Volker Statt.” 
And no one who has visited the Continent for a series of years can 
fail to give his heartiest assent to the observation of this accurate 
and cautious, as well as original thinker. For instance, if any 
place in France, Germany, the Tyrol, or Switzerland has adhered 
with more than tenacious fidelity to a quaint provincial tradition 
in relation to the order of the courses at dinner, that place is 
Dieppe, through which a constant stream of travellers is always 
passing between London and Paris, and where a great part 
of the fashion of Paris itself goes to bathe every August. 
Just as the British steamboats and the British seaports on our own 
coast loyally adhere to the truly British roast-beef-and-porter 
conception of cookery in all its naked grandeur, so Dieppe clings 
to the most eccentrically opposite conceptions of its own witha 
fidelity which is not merely quaint, but touching. At the best 
hotel at Dieppe, year after year they bring you immediately after 
the soup a sort of anticipation of dessert consisting of a slice of 
melon ; and then after the fish they hand round ices flavoured with 
|rum, in refined anticipation, we suppose, of the rum-punch with 
| which the nautical bon-vivant loves to conclude his meal; then, 
| after thus shadowing forth dimly, as it were, early in the meal, 
| the conceptions which most people would associate only with its 
| final stages, the artist who decrees the form and order of the 
| dishes,—for in spite of his eccentricities he is an artist, aud per- 
mits nothing to come to table that is not perfect of its kind,— 





bridge over distances to be accounted for, when so little can be | begins to send in, in earnest and long succession, that inter- 
said in real justification of the sentiment,—when so few probably | minable series of well-cooked meats and solitary vegetables 
who entertain it have ever tliought of the reasons? ‘The real | which form the staple of a good French or Swiss dinner, ending 
explanation, we suspect, is a simple one: the feeling arises partly with an ice-pudding of very delicate workmanship. Year after 
from the mere love of bigness, and partly from the delight of man | year, as unchanged by German victories as by tourist immigration, 
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Dieppe adheres to this eccentric, though striking and original, 
conception of the ideal dinner. We should be inclined to conjec- 
gare that there is something at once tropical and passionate about 
the original conception of such a menu, and that it may have been 
first conceived in a mood of vehement reaction against the wilful 
insularity of the British cold roast-beef and porter. ‘The melon 
prought so early in the repast not only gives it a certain ideal 
unity by foreshadowing the dessert, but stimulates the imagination 
to a cosmopolitan range of expectation, gives richness of colour to 
the picture, and enhances the appetite by delay; the rum ice, 
interposed as it is between the fish and the earnest business of 
the meal, imposes a sort of retardation on the action of dining, 
such as Schiller and Goethe used to say was proper for the second 
act of every great drama,—the development of the plot suddenly 
pecoming suspended, and its tide ebbing, in order to flow again 
afterwards with the greater force. Still, though no one can 
deny that there was original genius in the conception, it is 
the “genius and originality not of matured taste, but of a pro- 
yincial imagination, of qualities such as half interest and half annoy 
you in the glaring and violently-contrasted colours of the early 
pre-Raphaclite pictures. The melon is too sweet, too romantic, 
for a still hungry stomach ; the rum ice introduces the “ retarda- 
tion” too soon,—before the interest of the action is well-nigh 
opened. Neither Paris nor Berne knows anything of such a 
florid menu as this which represents the almost riotous vigour of a 
provincial imagination. Dieppe has tried to discover an ideal of 
dinner as opposite as possible to the barbarous simplicity of cold 
roast-beef and porter, and it has rushed into a style of art which is to 
cookery what the grandiose and florid pictures of Martin were to 
painting. As Tiefdenken says, the frontier places of various 
countries will be always apt to exaggerate the hostility felt to the 
domestic institutions of the neighbouring land. 


Frankfort or Berlin will borrow from England a cuisine which 
Hamburg would not endure; Paris grasps at once at any trace of 
culinary genius which either Vienna, or Florence, or London 
reveals. Berne, like Switzerland in general, painstaking, but not 
original, has fairly mastered some of the best ideas of our insular 
kitchens. 

And so many are the signs of this greater catholicity of feeling 
in the chief towns of the various lands of Europe, that we are dis- 
posed to agree with Tiefdenken that the time may have come for 
an earnest interchange of thought on this great subject,—one 
likely to lead to results at least a great deal more definite than the 
Social Science Congress of next month. Note this amongst the 
symptoms which ought to make us sanguine. At Berne the ideal 
rump-steak is now understood in the samesense in which it was un- 
derstood at the Cock in its palmiest days, the days when Mr. 
Tennyson celebrated it and its plump head-waiter;—in other 
words, it is cooked in real perfection, without omission of anything, 
and what is more, without caricature. It is true that no nation 
has yet had the catholicity to give you the alternative of English 


It is in the} 
capitals that you first see the dawning of more catholic ideas. | 


than any other of the many strong prejudices of which we are 


so proud. ‘To see a returning Englishmen as he rushes at the 
cold roast-beef, in the saloon of the boat which is to transport him 
to his native shore, and to hear him soliloquize, as he eats, about 
the trials to which his inability to get English victuals has exposed 
him during his absence, you would think that the cold roast-beef 
was to him country, home, father, mother, and brother too, and 
that re-union with the cold beef had been the great hope which 
had sustained him in his travels. But however little prepared we 
may be to accept readily the higher of the Continental conceptions 
of cookery, there can be little doubt that the time has arrived 
when the Continent is willing to learn from us, and to repay us 
perhaps, if we are not too obstinate to learn, as Glaucus repaid 
Diomede, “ gold for brass, what is worth a hundred oxen for what 
is worth nine.” ‘There can be no doubt that the once “ invincible 
ignorance ” of the whole Continent of what was meant by a boiled 
potato, by a rump-steak, by a rack of toast is already beginning to 
disappear, that there is a distinct streak of dawn on these important 
subjects. 

It is quite true that as yet the idea of “a joint” in the true Eng- 
lish sense is as much hidden from the Continent as ever, that a tart 
is inconceivable to them, and that except potatos, cauliflower, and 
French beans, our innumerable vegetables appear to be only used 
in soups, if used at all. Still, the Giessen professor is certainly 
right that the time for more catholic views on these subjects is 
approaching fast. Who can doubt that an International Congress 
at Berne, to compare the various national conceptions of breakfast 
and dinner, might end in innumerable modifications which would 
educate and liberalize the taste of the whole network of nations,— 
might diminish, for instance, the fatiguing variety of meats at 
foreign tables d’hdéte, in which veal still retains so sad a promin- 
ence; might suggest the possibility of one or two varieties of pud- 
ding ; might cheer the rather resourceless and dismal foreign break- 
fast,—where you have never any choice hut ‘* cdtelettes”” or mere 
bread-and-butter,—with the concepticn of fried bacon, or even with 
those pork pies and other cold viands which best suit an early hour ; 
nay, might even introduce widely such really sweet and wholesome 
bread (nvt cake) as the Zermatt landlords, alone on the Continent, 
have recently contrived to bake? We will not dwell on the 
obverse of the picture,—what the English if they would learn, 
might learn from abroad. But we are not at all disposed to 
doubt that the most accomplished English cooks, if they went to 
teach, might remain to learn, and might obtain a great success in 
both operations. 

















CORRESPONDENCE. 
EMIGRANTS AND THEIR INTERESTS. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.} 
Salt Lake City, August 27, 1871. 
Srr,—As I have been for the last mouth almost constantly in the 








mustard with your rump-steak; you must either go without 
mustard, or perforce use that curious scented and vinegared com- 
position which contains mustard only as a custard may contain 
milk. For our own parts, we would as soon take custard with tea 
as the acidulated and perfumed mustard with a good rump-steak. 
And it is precisely on such matters as these that we might look for 
great results from such a Congress as Tiefdenken proposes. Nobody 
would wish to furce the English mustard on the perverted palates 
which prefer this artificially elaborated confusion of flavours, but no 
reasonable mind could refuse to hear of toleration for the simple 
English mustard ; no one could resist the appeal for permitting free 
choice in the matter. And when we see a dish like a rump-steak, the 
natural simplicity of which seems so utterly alien to all the Conti- 
hental cuisines that travesties of the wildest description used quite 
lately to be tendered to you at the best hotels in simple faith that | 





company of emigrants for the Far West, and am now in the heart 
of the country they are opening up, I think I can scarcely do 
better than give my impressions of the changes now going on. 
England is scarcely less interested than America in knowing in 
what directions the surplus population of the world is about to drift. 

In the first place, let me say that I was perfectly startled at the 
rapidity with which new country is being taken up. I travelled 
along this line three years ago, and can scarcely believe my own 
eyes when I see what a transformation has been effected. Then 
the country between Omaha and Fort Laramie was little better 
than a desert; every station was fortified against the Indians, 
and we travelled with a pilot engine ahead of us to secure us from 
surprises, and with rifles in every carriage to be used in case we 
were attacked. Now from Omaha to Ogden there is almost an 
unbroken line of settlement, by which I do not mean that there 


they were the genuine thing, when we see such a dish not only per- | are farms and houses everywhere, but that all the waste land is 


colating the better hotels of Switzerland, but so completely appre- 
hended at the best of them that the best kitchen among the | 


being used for cattle-runs, and at least half the stations are little 
townships. Indians are no more a danger than gypsies in Eng- 


London clubs could not produce a tenderer or more perfectly-| land. We passed some hundreds of them in their bright scarlet 
cooked rump-steak than you may get at Berne, we may well hope | blankets coming back from a buffalo-hunt, and they barely turned 
that 4 higher order of candour and a higher capacity for apprehen- | to look round stolidly at us. We carried no arms and took no 
sion on these subjects is beginning to prevail. Whether we of the! precautions. But the emigrants do not content themselves with 
middle-classes in En gland have yet learned to open our minds to | the lands which a single line of railway has opened up. ‘They are 
Continental ideas on this subject as frankly as France and_| pouring even into Oregon, where I thought a climate with six 
Switzerland at least, if not yet Germany, have opened their} months’ rain would have secured the territory from invasion for 
minds to our best ideas, we can hardly say. A Frenchman | twenty years tocome. As for the fertile country of Manitoba, to 
Would, we fear, think but very ill of any dinner he could! which the Dominion of Canada is inviting emigrants, it is said that 
get at an ordinary English restaurant. Insular and contented | the whole extent of it is already claimed several times over, though 


48 we are, our prejudices of appetite are perhaps stronger | it is five days’ journey from a railway-station. Of course these 
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claims, set up by Indians, half-breeds, squatters, and land-jobbers, 


are more or less what is called bogus, and it is quite possible that | themselves. 


no real titles can be proved to more than a tenth of the territory. 
Still they serve to show that the keen-eyed land-jobbing class 
believes the time to have come when Manitoba is about to be 
peopled. 

By this time every nationality has its favourite line of settlement. 
A great many English and North Irish stay in Canada; Germans, 


Danes, and Swedes go to Milwaukee, and thence scatter westward. 
|of their “culture ” has been determined by it. 


| Calvinism ceased to be a Gospel, when it became 


Emigration agents have been at work in France hoping to make 
capital out of the disordered state of the country ; but I am glad 
to hear that they have failed to attract settlers to Canada, and 
that the French know enough of America to prefer the parts round 
St. Louis, where there is a large French colony. In fact the 
province of Quebec has little to offer the emigrant ; much of its 
land is taken up, and the climate is so rigorous that for some time 
past the dock labourers have demanded double wages on the 
ground that they can only work half the year. Were it not for 
the growing demand for Canadian lumber in Europe, Quebec 
would scarcely exist as a commercial port. 

I wish the English emigrants were as wise as the French ; but 
the predilection our countrymen show for Canada strikes me as, 
on the whole, unwise. Canada was never more prosperous than it 
is to-day, yet its towns, except Montreal, scarcely show any signs 
of growth. 
which I was told nothing can render populous. It is true the new 
territory obtained from the Hudson’s Bay Company turns out to 
be even better than was believed. But the government of the 
Dominion is taking no steps to develop it. A letter which I have 
just received from a friend who has spent the summer there gives 
an account which is borne out by all I have learned in Canada :— 

‘The Canada Government seem determined to make a muddle of the 
Red River business. They play into the hands of the French party who 
rebelled, and slight tho loyalists who stood up for them. I suppose it is 
not altogether unnatural, but they will find loyalty at a discount if they 
ever have another row. They have shamefully delayed surveying the 
country, and are only now treating with the Indians, so that people do 
not know where to settle; and at the same time, they are forwarding 
immigrants and making no provision for them. What on earth these 
are to do I cannot tell, as it is impossible for them to make preparations 
for the winter. 
Tho road from Thunder Bay is rough enough any how ; but the unfor- 
tunate immigrants havo to carry all their goods and the boats’ contents 
over between harbours, and when they come to tho end of the lakes 
they have to walk the hundred and odd miles to Fort Garry. There 
are, of course, carts, as is announced, but they are only enough to carry 
the luggage. In the last batch a sick man had to walk thirty-five miles 
inaday. There is a good deal of ill-feeling in the settlement, though I 
hopo matters are not too bad to quiet down in time.” 

Nevertheless, I incline to think that the home labourer will do 
better in emigrating to Canada than in not emigrating at all, 
Just now there is an ample demand for labour and at really high 
prices. 
and the farmers complain that they cannot find men. With the 
prospect of three months’ certain employment before him the 
labourer may safely risk his future. At the worst, he can cross 
into the States, which, in my opinion, he had better do at once. 
The golden days of emigration are not yet over, but are, I think, 
I am told that the price of State lands is being 


surely numbered. 
Two dollars is beginning to be the 


doubled out in the West. 


minimum price of the acre, and only inferior land can be got at | 


this rate. ‘Those who know the reckless liberality with which 
land in America is given away to railways or set aside for school 
endowments will understand that the State domain is no longer 
inexhaustible.—I am, Sir, &c., A TRAVELLER. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
-—_<——— 
THE GOSPEL OF DOGMAS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—The question which has been discussed between your cor- 
respondents ‘*J. It.” and ‘*H. M. M.” is so important and is so 
continually reappearing in one shape or another, that I may be 
excused if I venture to say a few words upon it. “J. R.” uses 
the phrase ‘*‘ Gospel of Calvinism.” Both he and ‘ H. M. M.” 
assume that phrase to be identical with the other which occurs in 
their letters, ‘‘ dogmatic Calvinism.” The latter of them argues 
with much force that the dogmatic Calvinism of Scotland is not 
very different from the dogmatic Christianity which is preached in 
most of our English pulpits. 
diluted, a little Jess logical, but they are the same in substance. 

Now, it seems to me that the Gospel of Calvinism had a 


The great intercolonial railway traverses a country | 


And the way in which they are sent on is disgraceful. | 


The railways are advertising for hundreds of hands, | 


The latter is probably somewhat | 
| which he did not recognize in those respectable ministers—free a8 
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our men of culture despise, but upon the men of cult 
I conceive that when Calvinism came as q oan 
that God willed to bring those who were sitting in dutnen 
28g 


[September 22, 


|into his marvellous light, no limitation of that message to th 
. e 


elect, no denunciations of the reprobate, could hinder 
| affecting the thought and mind of a whole people. Assuredly it diq 





| 








| century. 


it from 


affect that thought and mind wonderfully. The enterprise of 
Scotchmen, their distinct purpose, their great worldly jelaaae 
have been to a great degree the fruit of it; the special character 
It was when 


é : & dogmatic 
system about God and Man, about election and reprobation, that 
’ 


it lost its moral power. It did not lose any of the qualities which 
our men of culture seem to demand. It became more argumenta. 
tive. It put on more the airs of philosophy. It could refute 
logically, often triumphantly, the pleas of its Arminian Opponents 
Only the spirit departed from it. ‘Talk, more or less clever, about 
a number of topics, theological and psychological, succeeded to the 
tidings of a reconciliation between God and his creatures, The 
discourses of preachers could be listened to in tolerable comfort 
with intervals of slumber, by old men ; the young men and women 
could debate whether their teacher was highly, or moderately, or 
not at all ‘intellectual ;’ some could discuss him at ease in the 
whiskey-shop ; some could find in him a useful topic for getting 
through a dreary Sabbath without any violation of its proprieties, 

To be sure, there is no food for hungry spirits in debates about 
the reasonableness of different opinions, or the Scriptural autho- 
rity for them. But they whose palates are too delicate for the 
common bread of life should welcome this effort to provide special 
dainties for them. Not being a man of culture, I confess I find 
argumentative sermons about the reconciliation of religion with 
science and philosophy exceedingly tiresome. I take no interest 
whatever (to use the language of a dear friend) in seeing an 
infidel turned out like a bag-fox and hunted down for half-an-hour 
into all his covers, the preacher waving the brush of the poor 
animal with supreme delight before he pronounces the Amen. But 
all these things are done out of consideration to an advanced 
culture. Our young preachers are exhorted to prepare themselves 
by diligent study of objections and of the answers to them for 
feats of this kind. 

I agree with ‘* H. M. M.” that our English discourses aim at this 
kind of dogmatic teaching as much as the Scotch, though I think 
they do not succeed in it so well. ‘Che hard logic which was the 
deposit left by the old Calvinisn when its life was gone is exchanged 
by us for a somewhat feeble rhetoric. We apologize half timidly, 
half angrily and furiously, for our Christianity, but our very 
apologies are dogmatical. ‘To whatever school we belong, we are 
dogmatic. It may be Low-Church dogmatism, High-Church 
dogmatism, Liberal dogmatism; but it is not a whit less dog- 
matism because it may be directed against dogmatism. And 
dogmatists we shall one and all continue to be, and the 


whole field of our existence will be covered with dry 
bones of dogmatism rattling against each other, till we 


shall hear a Voice which we cannot resist telling us that 
we have a message to deliver, not to refined men, but to 
The Mendicant orders heard that voice in the thirteenth 
They spoke to the lowest of the people. And lo! the 
Universities and all their culture were transformed by the preachers. 
‘The Reformers heard the same voice when Europe was divided be- 
tween monkish superstition and the heathenism of the Renaissance. 
They addressed farmers and peasants, and behold! philology and 
physical science claimed the Reformers as deliverers from their 
oppressors. Wesley and Whitefield heard this voice. They 
spoke to the miners of Cornwall and the thieves of Kingswood 
concerning a Spirit who could set them free from their inward 
sins and the accusations of their consciences. ‘They shattered the 
Dogmatism of the eighteenth-century pulpits and schools. Their 
message concerning a Spirit has had an induence on all our litera- 
ture. ‘There is not a poet down to Mr. Swinburne whose thoughts 
and language are not affected by it. 

I do not dream that the Gospel of the Mendicants, of the Re- 


men. 


| formers, of the Methodists can suflice for the necessities of our time. 


Fetters which bound them all must be cast off. But it must bea 
stronger and more Universal Gospel, not a more attenuated one ; & 
Gospel more addressed to the hearts and spirits of all classesand kin- 
dreds, not one which is made to look genteelly for the benefit of the 
men of culture. David Hume felt there was a power in the son of 
the innkeeper of Gloucester, the coarse Calvinist George Whitefield, 


they were from anything which could offend his taste, or even 


very mighty influence not only upon the vulgar people whom! apy serious extent his opinions—whom he desired to keep up 4% 
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oa astablished clergy, that enthusiasm might be kept down, It is | we shall find women thinking that they may possibly be happy in 


| 


not a compliment to science and culture to treat them as if they single life, and forgetting that they were created eutirely for the 
were separated from humanity, as if those who were possessed by benefit of us men, So whenever one pops up her head to look at 
them must be less capable than the rest of their species of | the world, like an eft out of the ditch, hey, presto! down with a 
entering into its deepest cravings. If we have any good news for | good shower of hard pebbles, to teach her her element. 


men of culture and science, in common with the ragged and the 
outcasts, let us not hide it; if we have none, we shall be wise | 


Is this treatment likely to make women obedient, submissive, or 
contented? ‘Then these same authorities, after doing the utmost 


henceforth and for ever to hold our peace.—I am, Sir, &c., | to make us feel that Christianity is a mild out-grown theory, and 


AN EnGiisu CLERGYMAN. 


p.s.—*H. M. M.” alludes to one most accomplished divine 
of our Church who, more perhaps than any of his contem- 
3, has pleaded the cause of Dogmas. I have never had 
the good fortune to hear Canon Liddon preach. I accept the 
testimonies of people of all opinions to his extraordinary powers. | 
[know that to judge of such powers by his published discourses, | 
able and vigorous as they are, is not fair. But there is one among 
his discourses to which I may allude, because it illustrates 
more strikingly than any composed by a less eloquent man 
could do, the distinction which I have attempted to draw in 
this letter between a dogmatic statement and a living Gospel. 
The sermon to which I allude was preached on a Whitsunday. 
It begins with a fervent declaration of the infinite blessing 
to which that day bears witness. Does it, then, proceed 
to tell men that there is a Spirit near them who would 
guide them into all truth; that they may therefore hopefully, 
in spite of all impediments from cowardice within or dis- 
couragements without, seek for the truth which would make 
them free? No! Itis the proper dogma about a Spirit which is 
to be defended against all impugners. Men are to be told by an 
external authority what they are to think about him; not to sub- 
mit their thoughts to him. And this though it is their duty under 
terrible penalties to believe that they cannot think any good 
thoughts without him! Here is a crucial instance of that conflict 
between the two methods which, I believe, every day will make 
more serious. I notice it the rather because no ** Liberal” Church- 
men are likely to make this complaint of Canon Liddon. ‘They 
will only find fault with him for substituting what they will call a 
mysterious doctrine concerning the Spirit for the plain morality 
which our time demands. ‘They seem to forget that this talk about 
“plain morality ” was what our fathers were not able to bear ; 
that no real morality was the fruit of it; that the acknowledgment 
of a living Spirit was the refuge from it. We are not advancing, 
we are relapsing, if we ask again for such preachers as Dr. Blair. 


porarie 


WOMEN’S INTELLECTUAL POSITION. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—As a woman who takes an interest in the questions of the 
day, I cannot help thanking you warmly for your article on 
“The Orientalizing Party on Woman Questions.” 

The mistakes and excuses of some of those women who stand 
foremost in the ** Woman Movement” I hold to be almost entirely 
attributable to the position men take in respect tothem. I donot 
agree with Miss Becker and those who follow her; I can fully 
perceive that the country might be none the better for a female 
franchise, and that au unlimited amount of female workers thrown 
into a limited trade might produce serious complications. But the 
way in which men in general discuss the question is so utterly 
devoid of logic, that it is no wonder that the women who have to 
reply to them become illogical also. 

Is not the question of the independence of women, for instance, 
almost always discussed by men under the assumption of three 
fallacies?—1. That every woman has it in her own power to 
become a wife, as much as every man to become a husband. 2. 
That if a woman refuses marriage she deserts the sphere for which 
God made her. 3. That if she has not the option of refusing it, 
it is because of some personal shortcoming in beauty, grace, or 
manners which renders her unworthy the choice of the nobler 
being,—a man. It is of little use pointing out, in answer to the 
first fallacy, that women do not propose to men (the Coming Race 
not having yet arrived); or, in answer to the second, that a 
Woman is none the nobler being for tying herself for life to a man 
Whom she does not love in order to gain the honour of wifehood ; 
hor, in auswer to the third, that in a country where 30 per cent. 





that scepticism is the thing—though it would be very bad form to 
confess to having any strong convictions in society, whether for or 
against received opinions—turn round upon us and say, “ All this 
is true; but we like to see our wives and daughters conventionally 
Christian, so we will leave you to believe in the ‘ nursery bogies,’ 
because fear has a good effect upon your conduct, and you will not 
be so likely to break the ‘Ten Commandments if you believe in 
eternal punishment.” And then they wonder that those whose in- 
tellects are less cultivated and whose independence of conduct is 
counted as a crime follow their lead, and begin to doubt whether 
Christianity is true, after all. 

And the worst is that men might do so much for us! Where is 
there a woman in daily association with a good, brave, Christian 
man, who is not stronger, and braver, and wiser than she would have 
been had she been ouly in association with women? The Law of 
Help is the universal law of the Church and of society. If men, 
instead of oppressing us for their own selfish ends, would only help us 
to rise to a nobler and worthier standard, there would be none of 
the mistakes and struggles which call forth the scorn of the Club 
papers. We should find our proper place, and in our turn, help 
men to theirs.—I am, Sir, &c., AN UNMARRIED WoMAN, 





[To THe Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir,—I do not know that a word can be usefully added to the 
excellent article on the * Orientalizing Party on Woman (ues- 
tions” in your last number, except inasmuch as every separate 
voice counts for something at this time, when the vox populi re- 
echoes back upon itself so curiously. ‘The best service that could 
just now be rendered to English controversy would be to press 
home the connection between dogma and morals, taking the word 
‘** dogma” in its largest sense as dealing with the belief in a God 
and immortality. But no such argument is possible unless a pre- 
liminary basis be established in men’s minds of the connection 
between éruth and morals. Once allow that true thinking and un- 
right acting, or untrue thinking and right acting, may go 
together as cause and effect, and we are lost as a race in a mental 
maze. 

If any creed be useful, it is in virtue of the truth that isinit. If 
it exaggerates, or debases, or clips the truth, by so much it fails 
in moral use. ‘To doubt this is to give up the special 
excellence of the common English intellect, and destroys one 
of our most reasonable chances of finding out truth. Let us all, 
men and women, have the double courage not only to reject bad 
actions, but to accept good theories. ‘Ihe human intellect appears 
to me to possess, in seeking a creed, no sureness surer than the 
testimony of the conscience. ‘The writers in the Saturday Review 
and Pall Mall Gazette do not appear to dispute the validity of its 
decisions on cardinal points, such as that of the observance of the 
marriage law, obedience to the law of the land, pecuniary 
honesty, the forbidding of murder, and the like. 

If we can lay hold of ever so small a fragment of a creed which 
we can satisfy our minds to be the real root of right and wrong in 
these matters, let us go further, and confess it as the ¢ruth, good 
for men and women alike, and fatal equally if disregarded by 
either.—I am, Sir, &c., Bb. P. B. 





THE NAME * CYRUS.” 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—You have done me the honour of mentioning my name, in 
a recent notice (Spectator, September 9) of Mr. Birks’s ** Isaiah,” 
as accepting, with Hiivernick and Hengstenberg, the hypothesis 
that the name of Cyrus (or in its Ilebrew form, Koresh) in Isaiah 
xlivy. 28, xlv. 1, was probably titular or symbolic, rather than 
personal, and that its presence there is, consequently, not deci- 





of the educated women do not marry, there must be a certain | 
number who have no option in the case. No, say the Saturday | 
and the Pall Mall Gazette, all women ought to be wives, and to | 
look on wifehood as the entire aim and object of life, or we shall | 
hot have so many humbly waiting at our beck and call for us to | 
Pick and choose from. As to the 30 per cent. of old maids, we | 
will ignore them, or poohpooh them when they come before us ; 

for unless we condemn them to a vacaut life, without aim or object, | 


sive, even from the stand-punkt of historical criticism, as to 
the date of the portion of the book in which it is thus found. 
That hypothesis has been somewhat summarily rejected by Mr. 
'l. K. Cheyne in his recent work on Isaiah, as follows, in a note on 
chap. xliv. 28 :— 

‘“* Cyrus.—According to a theory of Hiivernick, Cyrus, ‘ the 
Sun,’ was a common titular name of the Persian Kings, and might 
therefore have come to the ears of Isaiah iu a vatural way, either 
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through Persian travellers, or the Medes in the army of Sennacherib. 
Unfortunately the meaning thus ascribed to the name of Cyrus 
has long been disproved by Lassen, and is only worth mentioning 
on account of its revival in England by Professor Plumptre 
(‘ Biblical Studies,’ p. 195). The analogy of Pharaoh, quoted as 
meaning ‘ the Sun,’ by the same critic is equally insecure.” 

The question is one of some interest even for the general reader, 
and I may, on that score, venture to ask you (so far as your 
limits admit) to insert a brief statement of the ground on which 
I still think that the hypothesis is tenable. 

(1.) The fact that Cyrus was a title taken by one who had 
previously borne another name, and that it means ‘‘ the Sun,” is 
given by Plutarch (*‘ Artaxerxes”), on the authority of Ctesias, who 
lived at the court of Artaxerxes Mnemon. ‘l'his was the current 
Persian explanation of the name within a century of the death of the 
conqueror of Babylon, and might well therefore have been received 
two centuries before. ‘The statement is repeated by Hesychius and 
the ‘* Etymologicon Magnum,” but their authority is, of course, of 
but little value. 

(2.) Among modern scholars this derivation is accepted by 
Gesenius, Fiirst, Pott, Burnouf, Rask, Bopp, Keil, Westcott, 
Alexander, Pressel, Francis Newman, and, as has been already 
stated, by Hiivernick aud Hengstenberg. 

(3.) It is questioned, however, by Lassen, as Mr. Cheyne has 
stated, and also by Rawlinson and Spiegel, on the ground that 
the Persian form of the name (Kuru, reproduced in Koresh) is not 
expressed in the same characters as those which, according to the 
law that governs the changes between Zend and Sanscrit, would 
be used for the word ‘‘Sun,” and must therefore be regarded as 
different in meaning. 

(4.) Delitzsch (‘* Commentary,” in loc.) accepts this last conclu- 
sion, admits that there is only a similarity of sounds, not identity of 
meaning, and falls back on the belief that the name was super- 
naturally revealed to the historical Isaiah. 

There is a like equilibrium, or all but equilibrium, as regards 
the other name to which I referred as analogous. On the one 
hand, the connection of ** Pharaoh” with ‘ Ra,” ‘the Sun,” is 
maintained by Rosellini, Lepsius, Fiirst, Mr. Stuart Poole, Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, and Chabas (quoted in Canon Cook’s ‘ Ex- 
cursus on Egyptian words in the Pentateuch” in the ‘* Speaker's 
Commentary”). On the other hand, Gesenius connects it with the 
Coptic word for “ king,” and Canon Cook and Bunsen, though not 
agreeing in this, nor with each other, reject the reference of the 
name to ** Ra.” 

It will be seen, I think, from this summary that the lis in both 
cases is still sud judice, and that I cannot rightly claim the honour 
of having “revived” a theory “long ago” disproved.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Pluckley, September 16, 1871. E. H. PLuMprre. 





THE TRURO ELECTION. 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR. ") 
Srr,—Your estimate of the numbers of electors who abstained 
from voting at the Truro election is inaccurate. Allowing for 
double qualifications, &c., they did not probably exceed 250, and 
the Tories can fairly claim 50 of these. 

As a business man, I remarked, in receiving my accounts in 
‘Truro on that day, the number of new sovereigns paid to me, and 
a friend to whom I mentioned this told me that nearly all the 
gold he had received was the same. The festivities at the inns, 
too, were unusual, Mr. Jenkins’ attack upon Mr. Gladstone was 
injudicious, and caused a lukewarmness in the minds of many. 
As an advanced Liberal, I, for one, can never sympathize with these 
attacks upon a Prime Minister and a Government that have done 
more for Liberal principles in three years than all the preceding 
Governments did in twenty. ‘The Tories had the discipline of a 
regiment ; no abuse of Disraeli for having betrayed them; and 
ull was gospel that their candidate uttered. Liberals must close 
their ranks in presence of the common foe, and learn a lesson from 
the tactics of their opponents. 

The Yories talk of reaction,—have they ever remarked the 
receding of a little wave, to be soon followed by the flow of an 
irresistible one? A ‘Tory Government in power for a year would be 
the most fatal event possible for Tory objects.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A TRUE Liperat. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—With reference to Professor Faweett’s letter of last week 
upon your infelicitous conjunction of my name with his, J am 
happy to be able to disabuse his mind of one hallucination. I am 
not aware that I ever read a page of the Professor’s writings, and 








° H ini 
am certain that his name and opinions were entirely absent fro 
my thoughts when I wrote “ Ginx’s Baby.”—I am, Sir, && 
> as 
Epwarp JENKINs, 


BOOKS. 
——_@——_ 
THE FRENCH WAR IN THE DEPARTMENTs,* 
(FIRST NOTICE.] 
TueEseE two works furnish semi-oflicial accounts of the administra. 
tion and conduct of the war in France after the capitulation of 
Sedan. 

Ifow the French nation bore up against the disasters in which 
the ‘‘sun of Austerlitz” went down, how Paris held out, and the 
departments improvized army after army, and stood out in stead. 
fast battle for five months, will long remain an interesting subject 
of study. ‘To many of the world of lookers-on the task appeared 
to be hopeless, and there were not wanting those who, while they 
admired the resistance, foresaw that the stupendous effort must end 
in defeat; but even both these categories were astonished at the 
vigour which showed itself at Tours and on the banks of the 
Loire. ‘The whole regular army being captured, the nation was 
left, it is true, stunned, amazed, enraged, but a nation almost 
wholly unprovided for the desperate enterprise which way 
the immediate legacy of the fatal Kmpire. ‘The Revolution of 
the 4th of September—a revolution loudly condemned, yet always 
foreseen as the inevitable consequence of imperial defeat, come when 
it might—gave the country new leaders of the passionate and 
impetuous sort, who still preserved some of the fire of 1792, and 
who were saturated with a belief in the invincibility of a national 
rising. But there were two things wanting, two things essential to 
the successes of the First Revolution; one was the slakeless fury 
which animated the emancipated warriors of the eighteenth cen. 
tury, the other was the lumbering armies to which they were op- 
posed. Perhaps we might add a third thing, that first success which 
gilded the battle smoke of Valmy. Instead of Brunswick and 
Condé and the Duke of York, instead of composite or separate 
and jealous armies, the French of 1870 were opposed to a 
Von Moltke and a Red Prince and a homogeneous army 
composed of classes not often seen in the field, and directed 
by asingle will. That General ‘Trochu, cognizant of the kind of 
force France would have to encounter, cognizant also of the weak- 
ness of troops hastily patched up, should take desponding views is 
not surprising ; that Gambetta, on the other hand, familiar only 
with history and legend, and not with the facts of hard experience, 
should be audacious, resolute, sanguine, was equally natural. His 
sole chance of success lay in his comparative ignorance, in his 
unbounded confidence, in a tameless energy which never 
succumbed ; but the truth is none the less plain that, 
from the 4th September, unless the Germans committed 
fault after fault, the levies of Gambetta must go down 
before the trained soldiers of Germany; that they could 
live only so long as Paris had rations, but that after Paris 
fell, the armies in the field would no longer exist, at least in the 
field. How there came to be armies in the field; how they were 
organized, clothed, armed, fed ; how, with infinite pains, artillery 
and munitions were obtained, M. Charles de Freycinet, delegate 
of the Minister of War, has told us in his instructive book entitled 
La Guerre en Province. The work ranges over a wider field and 
deals with the conduct of the war; but, reserving the latter sub- 
ject until we take up Chanzy’s book, La Deuzizme Armée de 
la Loire, we will sketch the conditions under which these armies 
came into being, and the methods by which their existence was 
maintained, 

M. de Freycinet draws a gloomy picture of French resources in 
the first month after Sedan. ‘The primary idea was that Paris 
should absorb what remained of the public force, and it was carried 
out, for Paris kept the remaining regulars, called up an immense 
body of departmental Gardes Mobiles and some thousands of 
marines, and retained the cadres of officers, the matériel, and the 
munitions,—M. de Freycinet says all that remained, but the state- 
ment is an exaggeration. Outside Paris, a few days before the 
investment was completed, there were at ‘ours three members of 
the new Government whose business it was to create an army of 
relief, —out of chaos. ‘+ Not a single regiment of infantry or cavalry 
existed ; there were, it is true, men in large numbers in the depots, 
but without any organization. he artillery was‘ nowhere ;’ in all 


* La Guerre en Province pendant le Sitge de Paris. Par Charles de Freycinet, 
ancien délégué du Ministre de la Guerre & Tours et i Bordeaux. Paris. 1871. 

La Deuxiéme Armée de la Loire. Par le Général Chanzy. Deuxitme edition. 
Paris. 1871. 
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. France there were‘but six pieces ready to take the field; all the rest | lived for two months at the head-quarters of a Prussian 
om stood in need of horses, of men, and many of gun-carriages.” | general, and furnished minute reports; another purloined 
Here was not much to begin with. Soldiers were brought from |from an officer on the staff of Von Moltke a plan of the 
. Africa, and about 30,000 men collected under General de works of investment around Paris. As to the raising of men, 
Lamotterouge—the first army of the Loire—a body in the Vosges, | General de Loverdo, head of this department, organized in lees than 
and another in the west, but none of much consistency. The | four months, and sent before the enemy, no fewer than 600,000 
Tours delegation did not pull together, and for some days there | men, or two regiments per diem! It is worth remarking that out 
was no Minister for War. Affairs were in this disjointed state | of these 230,000 were troops of the line. On the 3rd of February, 
when M. Gambetta dropped down in his balloon, reached Tours, | 1871, the Gambetta Administration left in the field, exclusive of 
and issued his famous proclamation. He acted on instructions | Bourbaki’s army, forced into Switzerland, no fewer than 534,452 
received from and orders issued by ‘‘the Government of | men in line, 354,000 men in camps, depots, and Algeria, 1,232 
7 the Republic,” and assuming the duties of Home and War | field-guns, and 228 guns belonging to the departmental artillery,— 
ia Minister, he infused an instant and fiery spirit of activity | a new creation altogether. They organized a large railway trans- 
; into the work of preparation. On the 10th of October, | port service, including flying magazines in waggons on the metals, 
“i when he set his hand to the work, the situation, according to| nearly 5,000 being so employed; they created a staff of civil 
ey our author, was this: Paris was completely invested; Bazaine | engineers attached to each corps d'armée; and they furnished 
1A was “preparing” to capitulate; the Loire Army, 25,000 men, | clothing and food to the myriads under arms. Not the 
r beaten at Arthenay and soon afterwards at Orleans, was falling | least difficulty was presented by the lack of oflicers, and the 
ed pack into the heart of La Sologne ; on the east, Cambriels, with | mode of overcoming it adopted has given rise to much discon- 
“y an exhausted force, had sought shelter in Besancon; the 30,000! tent. First, the effective force of each company was doubled, but 
~t Mobiles in the West, badly equipped and armed, without cavalry | M. de Freycinet says this weakened the quality of the troops. 
“a or artillery, formed a feeble lite between Chartres and Evreux ; | Next, the corps commanders were told to promote sous-ofliciers 
me in the Nord nothing but garrisons. ‘The total force afoot every- | and even privates, and those chosen rose rapidly in rank. ‘The 
“ where was 40,000 regular troops, as many Mobiles, 6,000 horse- | ordinary rules were suspended ‘‘ during the war,” in order to 
- men, and 100 guns in bad condition and much worn. ‘The admi- | remove all obstacles in the way of promotion. But unless granted 
= nistrative services were so scantily supplied that one man filled |for special service, the promotions held good only until the 
q many offices; there were three heads of departments to do the | peace. Finally, following the example of the United States, 
- work of nine, and the employés were in like proportion. Even in| an auxiliary army was created, wherein all ranks existed 
se January, 1871, the Provincial Government had only a fourth | solely “for the war,” and no longer. ‘This measure brought 
ad of the personnel employed at Paris in time of peace! They in numbers of efficient men of all parties and professions, 
ad bad no records, no army list, no maps—not even a common| and was a good example of the energy and _ resource 
ial road map—all had to be created anew. It must be admitted imported by Gambetta into the management of the cause to 
ad that few men ever entered on so great a task with such | which he was devoted. 
ry impoverished means. This succinct summary will give some idea of the arduous 
“a The men who assembled at Tours in October, when once under | labours of the ‘Tours Government. It may well be doubted, when 
P- the influence of M. Gambetta, set to work with a will. ‘They | the retrospect is carefully surveyed, whether any body of men, im ' 
ch framed administrative officers out of such men as they could get, | the face of a very powerful and triumphant enemy, could have 
nd volunteers coming forward whose ability did not equal their|done more. The results, so far as the heaping-up of men, the 
te patriotism. The principal resource was the railway officials and | wholesale purchases of arms, the improvizing of military factories, 
a engineers. Some of these, even engineers-in-chief, superintended | the making good the tremendous losses due to imperial failure, 
ay the copying of letters! Thus by degrees the various business | redound to the honour of the men who produced those results, 
ed departments were organized, and the pressing needs of the Govern- | and afford an example to other nations deprived of normal re- 
of ment were supplied by the exercise of ingenuity, in which Frenchmen | sources, and compelled to front national peril, or accept, without 
k- are rarely defective. ‘Che want of maps was an hourly grievance. | further blows, national humiliation. ‘The military half of the 
is Requisitions were sent to the departmental authorities, but only | problem raises different questions. 
ly incomplete and imperfect copies came slowly in. At length M. 
e) Jusselain, an officer of Marines, proposed to reproduce by photo- MEMOIRS OF COUNT BEUGNOT.* 
is graphy the maps of the état-major, and although discouraged by Wy haye to thank Miss Yonge for a book which, though some- | 
us the Colonel at head-quarters, he persisted, and obtaining the assist- | what too long and unequal in merit, contains many passages of i 
er ance of a railway engineer, succeeded. He submitted proofs of his great interest, and introduces us to scenes of historical value } 
t, photographs and autographs to the Colonel who had snubbed him, | before, during, and after the French Revolution. Count Beugnot, 
od and elicited his approval, with the remark that he had no money | ¢j,¢ autobiographer, began life as a lawyer, and had the offer of 
. topay for them, ‘* Thus,” says Jusselain, ‘ six weeks after Sedan, defending Madame Lamotte, the heroine of the Diamond Neck- 
id generals of divisions had no maps, and France was the theatre of | jace, Under the Reign of ‘Terror he was imprisoned first in the } 
is war!” Not to be baulked, Jusselain obtained a letter to Freycinet, | Conciergerie and thea in La Force, daily expecting to be sent to } 
1 Who instantly ordered that the maps should be made and paid for | ¢,, guillotine, and constantly saying farewell to those whom he 
re afterwards. ‘The energetic marine revised the old staff map, and | might at any moment have to follow. Napoleon made Count i 
'y furnished the army with 15,025 maps in four months. It isa Beugnot a Prefect, and afterwards sent him to preside over the : 
re characteristic fact that in his work of revision he was obliged to! Grand Duchy of Berg; while, after the abdication at Fon- 
d use German maps of France. Another difficulty was a lack of | tainebleau, the Count became one of the Ministers of Louis ! 
' Percussion-caps. Only one man in France, outside Paris, knew XVIII. ‘There are one or two gaps in the story of his life which 
)- how to make them, and when he had set up a factory at |are probably to be attributed to the way in which this book has 
Bourges the proximity of the enemy obliged him to remove to | hoon put together. Miss Yonge does not tell us what part she has 
. Toulouse. The Government were reduced to begging the Paris taken in the translation, how much of the original work has been 
8 authorities to send caps in a balloon. Here again, calling in the | omitted, whether there was any reason for such omission, or when i, 
chemists, and setting up factories in various towns, energy and | 4),, original work appeared. We do not at all impeach her judg- 
Qu ingenuity prevailed, the scientific men actually improved the process, | ment, but we think she should have given us a little further infor- i 
8 and the establishments at length turned out 2,000,000 caps per diem. | mation. In the absence of that, we may assume that the present r 
d In like manner, while cannon and small arms had to be purchased | y1umes are taken from a French work published in 1866 by Count 
e “io the markets of the world,” and were purchased of all sorts | 4 jp ort Beuguot, grandson of the minister. No doubt to a near 
f and sizes, the cartridges for the chassepot had to be manufactured. | relation many passages in Count Beugnot’s life must have possessed Y 
‘ On the 10th of October there was in hand only a stock that would | , significance which will not be perceived by the general public. i 
: last ten days. Suitable paper was not to be had, the store and jryon now, with the excisions which have apparently been made fl 
Q the workmen werein Paris. But an old student of the Polytechnic by Miss Yonge, some space is occupied by discussions upon the . 
f and a great papermaker were found, and these two rapidly solved the charter of 1814 that might very well have been omitted. ‘The } 
difficulty, and ended by making a million cartridges a day. Early period which follows the fall of Napoleon is not generally interest- j 
j ints career the ‘Tours Administration organized a “‘service des ing, except as showing the workings of reaction. It resembles the 
reconnaissances ” or establishment of spies on alarge scale. Special | course of the Thames while the tide is ebbing, leaving bare the 
agents, always on the move, sometimes within the enemy's lines,| : DL Germie Rse TES Stic SRNR te sllieieas Petit 
fF __ Bavors, telegraphic employés, forest watchmen, and men employed 7 Lf i a Petes 
, _ 00 the roads sent information to a central office. One agent | 2 vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1871. 
\. 
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mud of political corruption and the banks upon which all pro- 
mising efforts were stranded. 

The most remarkable feature of Count Beugnot’s early life is 
his narrow escape from acquiring a perhaps unenviable notoriety. 
Circumstances brought him into connection with Madame Lamotte 
before she had anything to do with the Cardinal de Rohan. We 
are told frankly enough that at one time young Beugnot was fasci- 


Bar-sur-Aube to Paris for fear of an imprudent marriage. 


course of intriguing which led her in time to the Salpetritre, young 
Beugnot renewed his acquaintance with her, entertained her 
occasionally at a café, and went to her house to gratify his curiosity 
about Cagliostro. After this interview Beugnot came to the pru- 
dent resolve of holding himself aloof from the party of schemers, 
and he resisted all further attempt to draw him into close intimacy. 
One night, indeed, he happened to be at Madame Lamotte’s 
house when she and two or three others came home in very high 
spirits. One of the party was a handsome woman whose face 
seemed familiar to Beugnot, though he could not remember where 
he had seen it, and it was not till afterwards that he discovered her 
to be the chief instrument in that trick on the Cardinal de Rohan 
which was played off at Versailles. This woman was Mdlle. 
d’Oliva, and her extraordinary likeness to the Queen haunted 
Beugnot as it had just before deceived the Cardinal. The 
confederates had that evening returned from Versailles after the 
Cardinal had knelt before Mdlle. d’Oliva and had taken a rose from 
her hand, in the fond belief that it was Marie Antoinette herself 
who was bestowing these marks of favour. Nor was this the only 
time when Beugnot was brought into close contact with the plot. 
He was on a visit to Clairvaux, and Madame Lamotte, who had 


| 


| 


| 


‘of the Grand Duchy. 


see his wife every day at the window of the house opposite i 
which she was lodging. The death of Robespierre restored him 
to liberty, and under the Consulate he became Prefect of Rouen, 
Six years spent in that capacity, five years passed ag Imperial 
Commissioner in the Grand Duchy of Berg, and a Subsequent 
service as Prefect of Lille, brought Beugnot to the Restoration 
The caprices and the exacting disposition of Napoleon more én 


nated by this adventuress, and that his father hurried him off from | once interfered with the comfort of his servants, but on the Whole 


When | 


Madame Lamotte took up her quarters in Paris, and began that Bourbons. Napoleon’s own tribute to Count Beuguot which wag 


Beugnot seems to have had good reason for preferring him to the 


uttered at St. Helena speaks well for the character of the 
man :—‘* Beugnot, when he was prefect, always told me the 
truth.” And here the Emperor did not speak without some 
means of judging. ‘There was once a serious passage of arms 
between him and his commissioner on the subject of the accountg 
Napoleon raged and stormed, accused 


_ everybody of peculation, of conspiring to defraud him, of keep. 


ing things in disorder so as to cover something worse. Beugnot 


‘left the council firmly convinced that he was disgraced, and go 


incensed with the Emperor as to call him a devil. But when this 
saying was repeated to Napoleon, he said good-humouredly that 
Beugnot was right there,—‘‘ I kept him on hot coals all the morn. 
ing,” and while Beugnot was expecting the news of his disgracg 
he received instead an invitation to dinner. As soon as he 
entered the room, the Emperor went up to him, took him 
by the ear, and said, ‘ Well, you great idiot, have you 


recovered your wits?” Not long after this, the Emperor 


| ordered Beugnot to examine a report made by Jean Bon 


| 


| 


ing to supper, when the news came of the arrest of Cardinal | 


de Rohan. The only cause assigned for an act which had 
astonished all Paris was something about a diamond necklace. 
Beuguot looked at Madame Lamotte, who had dropped her nap- 
kin, and sat pale and motionless. She soon made an effort, left 
the room, and started with Beugnot for Bar-sur-Aube. On the 
way, he advised her to make for the coast and cross the Channel ; 
as she refused this counsel, he begged her to burn any papers she 
had which might compromise her or the Cardinal; he stayed 
with her till three in the morning helping her to burn the Car- 
dinal’s letters, and at four she was arrested. 
Beugnot himself expected a similar fate; but he had the courage 
to return to Paris, and devote himself to an important cause in 
which his native town was concerned. When at last he received 


pose of sending him to the Bastille, but of requesting him to act 
as counsel for the accused woman. As he had been in danger 
already, he probably exercised a wise discretion in declining, and 
he had known too much of Madame Lamotte to be moved by any 
feelings of chivalry. 

From Beugnot’s association with the story of the diamond neck- 
lace we may turn to the next great event in his life, his imprison- 
ment in the Conciergerie. Confined there at the same time as 
Bailly, Claviéres, and Madame Roland, he was the indignant 
witness of the brutal treatment received by the first, and was 
roused from sleep by the suicide of the second. ‘There have been 
so many descriptions of the interior of the revolutionary prisons 
that we need not dwell on the details given us in the present 
volumes. Yet amidst the foul reek of the pestilential dungeons, 
the mixed despair and fury of the captives who knew there was 
but one means of exit, and the savage tyranny of the jailors, there 
is a singular relief in the picture of the Parisian women who 
maintained all their elegance and refinement in the heart of the 
prison. We are shown how Madame Roland went before the 
tribunal, dressed with care in a white muslin with a black velvet 
sash, her beautiful hair streaming over her shoulders. Of the 
other ladies, Count Beugnot says, ** They appeared in the morning 
in a coquettish demi-toilette, every detail of which was arranged 
with a freshness and grace that by no means suggested that they had 
passed the night on a pallet, and oftener still on fetid straw. I am 
convinced that at this time no promenade in Paris could produce an 
assemblage of women so elegantly appointed as the yard of the Con- 
ciergerie at noon ; it was like a flower-bed adorned with flowers, but 
fenced round with iron.” Beugnot himself managed to keep up 
his spirits, in spite of the atmosphere of the prison, and the daily 
fear of finding his name in the list of the condemned. He seems 


to have exercised some art in keeping quiet, and he tells us of 
others who might have escaped if they had been equally pru- 
dent. 





St. André, who was then Prefect of Mayence, and the manner 
in which the examination was made is significant of Napo- 
leon’s system. The report generally was so good that Beugnot 


given him a seat in her carriage, had called for him, and was stay- | Was prepared to approve the whole of it, but Jean Bon 


dissuaded him. ‘Take care you do no such thing,” he said, 
‘* The Emperor would conclude either that you have not thorougily 


| examined the business, or that we are playing into one another's 
| hands, like thieves at a fair. 


Rather let us settle a few points of 
difference that we may debate with all our might in his presence, 
so as to fix his attention, and to give him a chance to say to him- 
self, and perhaps to us, ‘Poor wretches that you are, what would 
become of youif I were not here to tell you what is right and 
make you keep to it?’” Beugnot followed this advice, and did 
it with the more ease, that Jean Bon had purposely prepared some 


For some time | defects in his work to give his critic the pleasure of exposing 


| them. 


We have no doubt that at the time Count Beugnot was deeply im- 


| pressed by his own audacity in venturing to sit down twice in Napo- 


a summons from the Lieutenant of Police, it was not for the pur- | leon'’s own chair, and still more by the recklessness of Jean Bon's 


suggestion, when they were in a boat on the thine with the Emperor, 
that a kick more or less would change the fate of the world. But the 
importance of such matters as these has passed away, and they are 
merely to be ranked among the curiosities of history. A similar 
place must be given to another singular incident connected with 
the entry of the Comte d’Artois into Paris in 1814. Everybody 


| has heard of the saying with which he is supposed to have greeted 


| Ilundred Days. 


After a time he was moved to La Force, where he could | 


the applauding multitude, ‘ Jticn n'est change, il n'y a quwun Fran- 
cais de plus.” It appears from these memoirs that this happy 
phrase was invented ex post facto by Count Beugnot at the request 
of Talleyrand, An the reception had to be 
written for the Moniteur, and as ‘Talleyrand himself had 
turned a graceful complimeut to the Prince, it was necessary that 
there should have been a reply worthy of the occasion. After 
some unsuccessful attempts, Count Beugnot hit upon a sentence 
which satisfied Talleyrand, and which was at once accepted both 
by the public and by the Prince himself. Oue or two other scenes 
connected with the Restoration deserve to be mentioned, espe- 
cially the dialogue between Louis XVIII. and Talleyrand about 
the creation of a batch of peers, and the incident of the widow's 
house being burnt during the King’s journey to Paris after the 
In the first instance, the King’s reluctance to 
create a batch of peers was overcome by the coolness with which 
Talleyrand entered into a trifling piece of Royal witticism. But 
the second case shows the King in a more contemptible light. 
While he was being told of the misery of the poor widow and the 
terror of her little children, he suddenly turned the conversation 
toa peculiar breed of rabbits which were to be had at the place 
where he was then stopping for dinner, and which he knew from 
experience of thirty-four years before to be the finest and tenderest 
in France. ‘The burning cottage, the ruined widow and her terrl- 
tied children, whose misery is brought before us in a few simple 
touches, could not for a moment compete with the rabbits. 


account of 
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—— 
xe OR UTRE Where runnels melting from the topmost peak 
. a) * 

THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. Are filtering, drop by drop, a jovial reek, 
apouT eleven years ago Mr. Blackmore, under the title of “A A slope that woos the south at every turn, 
Market Gardener,” if we mistake not, published a translation of oa a ee _—— oy 
the first two books of the Georgics ; he now completes the work, And gushing with a soiet oudihel at wed ia 

facing the second as he did the first instalment, with an A mass of grapes in clusters manifold,— 
Apology,” in which he complains that what he first gave to the oa graded deme = from gold ; 
, en @ la uscan pulls bis altar pipe, 
public, ( praised b — And chargers bend beneath the smoking tripe. 
praised by some, by all eschewed,) “ The colt of gentle breeding treads the plain 
Hath stood a decade, but a not been read. With loftier step and delicate refrain ; P 
The complaint expresses the fate which often befalls, and in the He first to tempt the road or rampant tide, 
nature of things cannot but befall, some of the most meritorious ae rg apd ah o br — — 
translations. The critics praise, for they see the work well done, | High-areh'd hi i he po ade ae og head ; 
and that satisfies them; but the public, which will not be satisfied His back his plump, his barrel curtly drawn ; 
unless what they read is brilliant, fluent, idiomatically expressed, His fiery breast luxuriates with brawn, 
all in fact that a faithful translation cannot be except at intervals | ne eee be — mgr Ag 
and by the happiest fortune,—the public, which prefers, and will Then if afar the clash of arms he hears, 
refer to the end of time, Pope's splendid travesty of Homer to | Stand still he cannot, up he pricks his ears ; 
all the honest scbolarly labour of such translators as Worsley and | He thrills in every Gbre of his frame, 
ie adie of Aad tech hi : | His snorting nostrils pour embodied flame ; 
Dart, the public ewes to rea ee at this version as | O’er the right shoulder sweeps his clustering mane, 
4 casual reader might look at it, dipping into it at hazard and | His channel'd spine runs broad enough for twain ; 


He scoops the hard earth, pawing it in scorn, 
And thunders with a hoof of massive horn.” 


This characteristic of Mr. Blackmore's work certainly helps one to 
judge as we, at least, have never been able to judge before, either 
from a study of the original or from any translations that have 
come in our way, of the relative value of the four books com- 


estimating its qualities of language and metre, reading it, in fact, | 

as one would real an ordinary poem, without taking into account | 

the difficulties which have been overcome, we cannot say that it 

is absolutely attractive. We take almost at random, that is, 

avoiding the brilliant episodes, a passage from the first Georgic :— 
“When cold and wet make prisoner of the hind, 





' 
eror No lack of good employment shall he find, | pared with cach other in their technical rather than their poetical 
Bon To finish jobs at leisure, which, deferr’d | aspect. Our own impression, in which, we venture to think, most 
aner + ag = —— — re naierenny | readers will share, is that the poet is much more at home in the 
pe poe onguanee Sunemere aut Bip Settee é shave, | second of the four, with his vines and timber trees, than he is 
t Scoops wooden troughs, and brands his fleecy care, | 
snd Or stamps the tallies ou bis sacks of corn, | elsewhere, unless we except the fourth, where, however, he could 


Bon Or sharpens stakes and forks with double horn ; not fall back on anything like the minute knowledge which modern 





aid, While others bend the osier Amerine, — | observers of the bee have acquired, and where, consequently, the 
gily To check the freedom of the gadding vine: | cneniiinnis alt tila be ania nage ah to 
: ‘ Now weave of bramble shoots your hampers neat, | scantiness of his materia sends him sooner than usua C) 
er’ Now parch, now grind upon a stone, your wheat. resource of an episode. 
8 of . pe ge _— _ ae ew . It is only fair to our author to give one or two examples of his 
y a s ute sanc % ° ° : . 
nee, and cost wt ge sah cg . manner when he deals with passages which test his poetical 
wr To lift the sluice or fence the standing corn, | powers. Here is his rendering of “Sed neque Medorum,” &c., 
ould To snare the birds, to fire the bramble stook, Virgil’s brilliant description of Italy :— 
and And plunge the bleaters in the wholesome brook. “ But neither Median woods of wealth untold, 
did ~—— “9 driver of the laggard ry . ‘ Nor Ganges fair, nor Hermus red with gold, 
ome ith oil and orchard apples loads his pack, With Italy may vie; nor Bactrian grain, 
in And leaving market, brings a millstone back, Nor Ind, por Sheba sleek with spicy plain. 
6 A chisell'd stone, or pitch a sable mass. Our land no bulls, with snorted fire for breath, 
™ Put this before the general reader and bid him admire it,—he will | ap — ~! | a — ooo with death : 
- “ae . ai . ry = . AO Larvest barb wi leimet aud Wl Spear,— 
D0 shrug his shoulders. It sounds tedious to him. The subject is | Our rank and file the cerried wheaten car, 
24 trivial ; the verse, though it is correct, is not splendid or sonorous. | Our bloodshed but the Massic vineyard’s flow, 
re But put it before the scholar who has his Virgil by his side, and | Where olives reign and sportive cattle low. : 
he he will appreciate its value as a very faithful and felicitous version | H Meme a an Bae eager y el onpertae a plain, 
- : é ; e ry flocks « J . 
pa of the original. One thing he will note for commendation at | Besprent, Clitumnus, with thy stream divine, 
ilar once, and that is the precision, so unlike to the vague generalities Lead Roman triumphs to the altar shrine. 
' . . ° ° . ; ' ay char 
sith which satisfy most translators, with which Mr. Blackmore employs | a a oct, and pene Ae ae or the your 
ws his technical terms. “ Or stamps the tallies on the sacks of corn,” | gra ahs ao ane oon, acme 
ted for i numeros impressit acervis,” is a rendering which helps one to | No aconites the luckless hand mislead : 
= realize that the poct was writing about actual farm-work far bet- | No serpent monster loops along the ground, 
nl ter than ‘* numbers his sacks of corn,” the phrase by which Messrs. | Or his pd — - — a 
2 2 represent it: as : ee ; | “ Then add, to all these produc 3 
vest Lonsdale and Lee represent it ; * hampers neat” is a better ren- | Our noble citics and constructive toil. 
va dering, again, for ** facilis fiscina” than “pliant basket,” which has | Our beetling crags our castles’ proud array, 
had 4 very unreal sound. And this characteristic prevails throughout | — rivers gliding ss | a Brey. 
hat the book. Mr. Blackmore indeed unites qualifications which, it | Son casts of coaee ca ph samen ? 
ter 18 possible, have never before come together in a translator of the The lakes so vast, great Larius, and thee, 
wat Georgics ; he alds, that is, a technical and professional knowledge | Benacus, rough and roaring like the sea ? 
; 4 * . y Thy . ¢ arrier. al ? 
ts of his subject to adequate scholarship and poetical taste. We | a toll = ports on hg toh 
quote some passages which will justify this praise :— | ee eee ee 
nes a justry 8 praise : While Julian waters murmur safe inside, 
pe- “Nor is the mode to bud and graft the same— | And Tusean ripples through Avernus glide.” 
out For where the buds (like emeralds in their frame) And here is a passage from the fourth book, beginning, ‘‘Ipse cava 
Push’'d forth the bark, their filmy jerkins split, ; 1 ”, 
w's A narrow eyelet through the crown is slit; | solaus azrum Somucne amenens i— 
the Herein the germ, a atranger, they compress, | “ The minstrel to his hollow shell would mourn, 
to And teach with juicy rind to coalesce. For consolation, under love forlorn ; 
J . ' S er + 71 ’ 9g 7 * 
: To graft,—the knotless trunks are lopp'd amain, ‘Sweet wife,’ he sang on lonely shores alway, 
ich And cleft with wedges deep into the grain, * Sweot wife, at day-rise, and departing day! 
Sut Then fruitful scions are enclosed ; nor long “Nay o’on the jaws Tanarian, hell's arcade, 
ht. Till a great tree with laughing boughs leaps out, And grove in sombre majesty of shade, 
the And looks up with astonishment and doubt, He pierced ; and met the King of Terrors there, 
: At stranger leaves, and fruit that must bo wrong,” ag — cannot = Na ae ae 
on F : “By noble music out of black night led, 
is where indeed the technical part is much better than the some- Pn, =r se wan, and spectres of the dead 
a what nerveless version of ‘“ miraturque novas frondes et non sua As flocking birds the forest cloisters fill, - 
t poma.” When dusk, or winter storm lowers o’er the hill. 
" ‘ } There lords and dames advanced in solemn train 
: “At ee a ast | , - 4 “pe “ ° 
spl And a a ae : ae fal of vv a And stately heroes, quit of life's campaign, 
| 7 ae hspaucoyecape: Sissadbenrthe seg | With lads, and girls, to loss of wedlock doom'd, 
pie The slope we see, in nether distanco sweet, : . pe “grant . 
Wher Sl neal Boe a ea at } And youths before their parents’ eyes entomb‘d. 
iin ore mountain valleys irene to waters-meet, | Black ooze around them, and gaunt sedges grow, 


* RRR , a “ Jocy on lake wi yvaters 8 
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TO SINAI AND BACK. | 
THERE are some things in the world it is difficult to render un- | 
interesting, and the places where the highest aspirations of the‘ 
human race were cradled will always be among the number. It | 
is utterly in vain that one traveller after another visits Palestine, | 
and assures us there is no beauty in the land that we should | 
desire it ; its nakedness has been clothed with a history woven of | 
all that is deepest, highest, and most human in our common nature. 

But as we are apt to suspect the depth of an emotion which finds | 
many words in which to express itself, specially if it betray the 

faintest rhetorical effort, so nothing throws us back, half in relief, | 
half in self-defence, upon the bare rocks and unlovely hillsides of | 
the Holy Land, like the stilted talk of travellers who are profes- | 
sional bookmakers, or the style of those who, unaccustomed to | 
public speaking, think their subject demands an audience, 


crowds his notes with clear-cut details. There is no etiticism 
utterly bad as that ‘“‘ which damns with faint praise,” but our 
author has no need to fear such meed. We have fairly warned 
the reader of the faults of this book; its style is as bad as it can well 
be; for the rest, if he has had much and careful experience in Eastern 
travel, he may safely pass the book by ; if not, he will find it fu of 
valuable memoranda, the result of unusually careful observation « 
—as when the author, alluding to the circumstances that when 
Joseph ruled Egypt, and his brethren came down to buy corn 
their money was ‘in full weight,” takes occasion to make 
some notes on Egyptian coinage, suggesting that this money was 
probably specie in small pieces of a given size made up in bags, 
such as are seen in old Egyptian pictures, since, he adds, « Egypt 
had no coinage of her own till Aryandes, the satrap of Darius 
in Egypt, near the time of the battle of Marathon, issueq 
silver Darics in imitation of Persian gold coins of that name about 


and with the awkwardness which always accompanies a self- | the year 489 B.C., and had the indiscretion to put his own name 


assertiveness born of shyness, present well-known truisms 


| upon them, which led to his ruin; and this coinage, which the 


— if — ys be age tng " a te am. | Persian satrap began,” he adds, ‘‘ was but the commencement of 
ot a little of both faults is visible in the pages before us, | that long series of Egyptian coins which, as has been well observed, 


and greatly disfigures what might prove, at least to the uninitiated, 
a really valuable book. Mr. Beamont has a guod deal to say, 
has carefully collected his information as he went along, and has 
compressed no small mass of facts into his one volume. But 
before being able fully to appreciate what he really has to tell us, 
we are obliged to get our ears acccustomed to the jar of such sen- 
tences as these :—‘‘ The lamps of heaven and those of earth, these 
soon to close their eyes for the day, and those to open theirs on 
other realms, were both shining brightly in the crisp air, as 

wended my way to the railway-station in the early morning. 
We were wont to imagine the use of a simile was to allow the 
subject to gather fuller clearness from the similitude, but here we 


” 


understand at once only, that the writer feels the necessity of say- | 


ing something fine as an opening sentence, but are not a wit the 
wiser as to his meaning until we have read the sentence thrice, 
when we ascertain that we have spent our energies only to discover 
that the gas was not out, and the stars were shining, which, 
taken in conjunction with the fact that the air was frosty, might 
enable us dimly to guess the time of yearin which such a conjunc- 
tion of circumstances would be likely to occur. And may we not 
be pardoned for suspecting what will be the substance of the book 
when its opening pages contain such miserable padding as this ?— 

“Noy. 11.—I heard two good sermons from Mr. Meyer, the chaplain 
at Marseilles, in one of which he said that Mahomet was the falling star 
mentioned in the ninth chapter of the Apocalypse. Our neighbours love 
to represent John Bull with a goodly rotundity of person, but I have seen 
more Frenchmen with fat paunches than I ever saw Englishmen so dis- 
tinguished at home. In this city I once knew five bachelor brothers, 
who had the misfortune to lose their mother, who had presided over 
their house and table. It was necessary that some lady should take her 
place, and they held a family conference to see how this could be brought 
about, when they decided that one of them should marry. None of 
them would volunteer for this service, the eldest pleading exemption for 


his age and the youngest for his youth, and some of the others because, | 


as they said, the hardest burden was always thrown on them, so it was 
decided to determine the matter by lot. 


of the table, and everything went on as before. Monumental honours 


used to be paid to saints ; they are now paid to genius, and on this prin- | 


ciple a statue has just been erected at Marseilles to Puget, a local 
sculptor. From my room up six high flights of stairs, I look out on 
miles of red roofs, and a whole forest of staring towers and chimneys. 
Treading on the uncarpeted and tiled floor of a French bedroom with 
bare feet makes the teeth chatter like dipping the toes into cold water.” 


At one moment, while waiting for the train, Mr. Beamont | 


evidently rubs his hands nervously, feeling his reader is waiting 
too, and tries to fill up the moments by retailing some execrable 


jokes, as, for instance, that he had been warned if he went to the | 


tropic of Cancer not to come back crabbed. Later on, too, in 
these pages, he says, as though Bacon’s epigram had never been 
written, and he were giving utterance to a new idea, ‘* Dismissing 
these fables, however, let us see whether we, the true, as our 
ancestors were the pseudo-ancients, (for is not the world older 
now than it ever was before?) &c.” Or, as an instance of the 
stilted writing of which we have spoken, ‘‘’The tents were fixed, 
and we exchanged with great thankfulness that canopy which is 
infinitely grander than any monarch’s for the canvas shelter which 
satisfies the wandering Bedouin.” 
even more annoying habit of introducing some essentially common- 


place quotation about every other page are really only faults of 


style, and the time comes when, wandering among obelisks and 
ruins, Mr. Beamont steeps his mind in memories of the past, till 


saturated with fresh thought, he slips the skin of the artificial | Mr. Beamont. 


style which has so thinly covered his poverty of subject, and 


The lot fell upon the third | 
brother, who, acquiescing in his fate, married a wife, who took the head | 


Yet all these defects and the | ninety-five feet long. 


are the lenses of the historical telescope, and bring the events of 
| the past before us in a most instructive form.” 
| The granite obelisk of Heliopolis, which was one of the first 


| objects visited by Mr. Beamont, has been too often described to 
| attract any special attention, and yet it would be impossible for 


| any student of history to look upon it with an indifferent eye, and 
| we cannot perhaps select a fairer specimen of Mr. Beamont's 
| narrative, with its merits and defects, than his description of this 


| obelisk :— 

“This obelisk, all that now remains of the great city of On, was 
| erected about two hundred years after Abraham's visit to Egypt, but his 
| great-grandson, Joseph, saw it soon after it was first set up, and it was 
doubtless seen afterwards by Jacob the patriarch's grandson, by 
Joseph’s brethren, by Moses and Aaron, by Jeremiah, who ended his 
| days in exile in Egypt, and by many other saints of the Old Testament, 
| as well as by Joseph, and Mary, and numerous other saints of the New 
| Testament, and, above all, by our blessed Redeemer himself. In the 

city of On (the old Egyptians seem to have had a notion of making 
| orthography teach geography, for this city at one end of Egypt bad its 
name spelt exactly the reverse of that great city, No, at the other) there 
| was 2 temple of the Sun, to which the obelisk was anapproach. It stood 
| on the site of the house of that Potipher, whose daughter, without being 
| a convert to her faith,—for we read that his language was ever ‘I fear 
God,'—Joseph took to wife (Gen. xlii. 18). The name Zaphnath- 
aaneah, which Pharach bestowed upon him, has been differently 
| interpreted. Some think that it is ‘fleer from adultery,’ and others 
| that it is merely ‘Joseph the Phenician.’ But Pharaoh might have 
| given him a greater distinction than the first, and might have called 
him the preserver from famine, for his policy in storing up corn finds 
imitators in Franee even at this day. On was a city of many names. 
It was the Aven of Ezekiel (xxx. 17), the Beth-shemesh of Jeremiah 
(xliii, 13), the Ain-shems or fountain of the sun, and lastly Heliopolis, 
his city. Turning from sacred to profane history for the other great 
| names who have visited On, we shall find amongst them Alexander the 
Great, who entered Egypt by this route; Plato, who was accompanied 
by Euripides, and who had a house here which was shown down to the 
time of Strabo; Eudoxus, the astronomer, who had an observatory here ; 
Thales, who here gained his knowledge of eclipses, and learnt from the 
priests that tho year consisted of threo hundred and sixty-five days; 
Herodotus, who gathered here the most amusing of his stories; Chry- 
sippus, one of the earliest physicians, whose studios were pursued at 
this place ; Pythagoras, who, after living here twenty years, and learn- 
ing much of his doctrine at Heliopolis, was taken prisoner, and carried 
off from thence into Persia ; Agesilaus, who, though a king, astonished 
the Egyptians by his disinterestedness and his simple habits of life; 
Anaxagoras, to whom the great Pericles was indebted for his taste and 
learning ; and I know not how many other great heathens were all in 
some degree indebted for what they knew to Heliopolis, which wasa 
place of such importance that of the thirty judges who judged Egyp’, 
it furnished no less than ten.” 


| 


Nothing changes in Egypt. The traveller looking around hia 
must often be half tempted to believe that the page we call human 
history is but a short parenthesis to the great book of nature, 
after all, and can forcibly realize how a thousand years may be #s 
one day. ‘lake, for instance, the great quarry at Syene whence, 
‘remarks Mr. Beamont, the principal obelisks of Egypt and the rest 
‘of the world have come, and from which material syenite has its 

name. In the quarry, he says, there lay, semi-detached and looking 

as fresh as if the workmen had only left it yesterday and would 

return to it to-morrow, a mass of granite eleven feet square and 
We do not know the Pharaoh who gave 
the order for it, or for what temple it was intended, but we may 
infer that more than two thousand years ago some calamity over- 
took him, and the work has ever since been suspended. 

‘The Nilometer which is on the island of Rhoda was visited by 
It looks, he says, like a square bath suok deep 
into the ground, and has a roof supported by four pointed arches, 
on which there is an inscription in the same kind of Cufic charac- 





* To Sinai and Syene and Back in 1860 and 1861, By William Beamont, Esq 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1871. 





’| ters as those found in the Cuerdale coins, and which went out of use 
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in theninth century. He thence infers this building cannot be of | his own life, he says:—‘‘ These details would never have been 
io date, and that if so, its pointed arches are earlier by two cen- | obtruded on the reader were it not from an anxiety to satisfy him 
turies than the cathedral of Cefalu in Sicily, which was built in A.D. | that in undertaking to describe the Irish peasantry as they are, I 
1132, and is believed to have the earliest pointed arches in Europe. | approached the difficult task with advantages of knowing them 





Egyptian symbolism as displayed in its architecture is a study 
qhich for many minds has a strong fascination. Later on in | 
these pages we meet with a description of the gateway of | 
the great temple of Karnac, which towers up seventy 
feet high. ‘Che Arabs, Mr. Beamont tells us, have a saying 
that “the arch knows no rest,”—an epigram of consider- 
able force and beauty ; and it is this, he considers, “‘ and not their 
ignorance of its powers, that has made the Egyptians in all their 
massive works prefer a flat entablature, which symbolizes to their 
minds, but in a different sense, the eternal repose of the first 
French revolutionists.” ‘There may be some truth at the bottom 
of this, but the association of an Egyptian architect and a French 
rerolutionist by a tie, however slender or remote, seems strangely 
incongruous. 

Our author evidently found it difficult to tear himself away 
from Karnac, and lingers, tracing link after link in its stones of a 
civilization which has passed away, but which must have had in it 
more of leisure and of earthly hope than characterizes any later 
forms of life. We build with a very present consciousness of the 
rapidly changing conditions under which we live, yet Egypt is 
emphatically a land of graves. At every turn there is such pre- 
paration for ample sepulchre as, in our author's mind at 
least, to give fresh force to the angry question of the Israel- 
ites, “Are there no graves in Egypt, that thou hast brought 
us out to die in the wilderness?” Much of Mr. Beamont’s time 
was spent in wandering in this same wilderness through one wady 
after another ; and ia all, he says, there was such a great similarity of 
feature as to puzzle a stranger, though he has no doubt a Bedouin 
get down blindfold in their midst would know where he was, as 
well as a Londoner knows one great square from another. Asa 
matter of course, he went to the convent of Mount Sinai, and was 
admitted by the looped chain by which strangers are hoisted up 
some thirty feet, and landed through a hole in the wall. ‘There is 
always an amount of interest and curiosity attached to this wan- 
dering in the desert, touching at all the various places where 
seenes were enacted which seem in some sort at least to have regu- 
lated the course of the world’s subsequent history, and Mr. 
Beamont tells this part of the narrative with a fair amount of | 





which, perhaps, few other Irish writers ever possessed ; and this is 
the only merit which I claim.” The narrative on which this modest 
claim is founded has an interest of its own. Born among the 
dark mountains and green vales of Tyrone, William Carleton was 
the fourteenth child of a humble peasant farmer, whose natural 
gifts and virtues, as well as those of his wife, are warmly extolled 
by their affectionate son. The memory of the father was stored 
‘with legends, tales, traditions, customs, and superstitions,” 
which, poured into the willing ear of the son, furnished materials 
for his subsequent writings. Mary Kelly, the mother, in whose 
veins flowed the blood of Irish minstrels and song-makers, ‘‘ pos- 
sessed the sweetest and most exquisite of human voices,” and 
could “raise the keene,” or Irish cry over the dead, with such 
irresistible pathos that her attendance at any wake was sure to 
attract an unusual number of quasi-mourners, drawn from the 
farthest limits of the district by the fame of her wild and wailing 
notes. With a double inheritance of poetic legend from one parent 
and of what Carlyle calls ‘‘ tune ” from the other, William Carleton 
ought to have been a poet. The faculty divine, if ever he had it, 
does not shine out in his published works. ‘he difficulties of his 
education made him a careful observer of things around him, anda 
moderately good prose-writer. His earliest lessons in ‘‘ book Jarnin ” 
were received from a Connaughtman, Pat Frayne, the prototype 
of Mat Kavanagh in one of Carleton’s best stories, ‘‘ ‘The Hedge 
School.” Two years later he was placed under a classical teacher at 
Tulnavert, of whom he thus speaks with characteristic vehemence : 
—'‘ This tyrannical blockhead, whose name I do not choose to 
mention, instead of being allowed to teach classics, ought to have 
been put into a strait-waistcoat or the stocks and either whipped 
once in every twenty-four hours or kept in a madhouse until the 
day of his death.” ‘This madman stands for the picture of the 
schoolmaster in the tale called ‘* The PoorScholar,” the hero of which 
was one (Quin, a poor, friendless lad, far from parents and friends, 
whom the master kicked and cuffed or thrashed with a cudgel by 
way of giving vent to his own cruel humour. An incident in Carle- 
ton’s career furnished the ground-work of this same story. After 
two years’ deprivation of schooling, which he spent in enthusiastic 
enjoyment of the sports and amusements of the country, with 








vigour, but there is nothing strikingly fresh or that has not often | occasional participation in the labours of a small farm, he set out, 
been previously recorded. ‘The last chapter of this book gives us | under the advice of friends, for Munster, with a view to complete 
an account of Alexandria carefully culled from various sources, | his education there as a ‘‘ poor scholar.” ‘The parting from home 
but much of which will be familiar to the general reader, though | was sad enough, and on reaching the town of Granard his courage 
he may possibly not know that when Amru took the city in the | failed him; during a troublous sleep he dreamt that he was pur- 
year A.D. 622, he reported it to contain 4,000 palaces, a like | sued by a mad bull, and, accepting the dream as a warning, he 
number of baths, 400 theatres, 12,000 provision-shops, and 40,000 | returned to his home wretched from nervous excitement and 
tributary Jews. While observing through all these pages the | physical fatigue. The robust exercises in which he engaged never 


slow pace of time in Eastern history, a little incident recalls us | entirely overcame the defects of a nervous temperament. He had 


suddenly to the different rate at which events are transpiring at | 
kome. A single entry in our author’s journal on his way to) 
Marseilles in November, 1860, stands thus :— 
“Noy. 9.—To-day I passed through Dijon and Lyons, the one famed | 
for its wines, and the other for its silks. When the Emperor and | 
Empress lately passed through these places a hundred dozens of the | 
choicest wines of Dijon were presented to the Emperor by a hundred of 
its wine merchants, and a hundred of the richest silk dresses of Lyons | 
were presented to the Empress by a hundred of its silk merchants. | 
Truly, the French understand well how to compliment royalty.” 
As Mr. Beamont approaches Europe he draws his artificial skin | 
over him again, and returns to his stilted style, to poor jokes and 
forced sentiment. We advise all readers who wish to enjoy his | 
work to skip its first and last chapters. | 





WILLIAM CARLETON.* 
CarLeTon’s success as a story-teller—he hardly rises to the | 
dignity of a novelist—is due to the minute delicacy and accuracy | 
with which he depicted the manners and customs of the Irish | 
peasantry at a time when the real life of that quaint and origina 
people was almost unknown in England and Scotland. ‘There is | 
no inventive force shown in the plot of his stories, no condensa- 
tion of passion or pathos in his characters. Humour there is in 
many of his pages, but what attentive observer of Irish manners | 


acquired some knowledge, and made the most of it among his 
ignorant neighbours. ‘This phase of his life is depicted in the 
sketch of ** Denis O'Shaughnessy going to Maynooth.” At the 
age of nineteen, ‘‘ fired,” as he says, ‘ by a romantic curiosity,” 
he took part in one of those strange pilgrimages to Lough Derg, 
or the purgatory of St. Patrick. ‘The lake lies among the bleak 
and desolate mountains of Donegal. ‘To make a pilgrimage or 
‘‘ perform a station ” thither is an event in an Irishman’s life, and 
to young Carleton it was the turning-point of his career. He had 
been destined for the priesthood, but the journey to Lough Derg 
disgusted him with the profession and determined him to abandon 
it. While turning him from one calling the incident was the 
means of “ntroducing him to another, for a few years later, 
namely, in 1. 29, he was induced by the Rev. Caesar Otway to put 
his reminiscences of the pilgrimage on paper, and under the 


auspices of that gentleman this, Carleton’s first literary production, 
appeared in print. Previously to this he had tried tutoring in a 


farmer's house, but his natural restlessness was aggravated just at 


| | this time by the perusal of Gil Blas, which set him off in an 
‘adventurous quest that brought him ultimately into Dublin with 
| two shillings and ninepence in his pocket, and nothing more. 


Further details of his history are not furnished. Aspirants to 


literary fame may, however, learn from his example that the most 





could fail to catch some reflections of the qualities that excite | friendless and penniless of men may achieve some success if he fix 
either laughter ot tears? ‘That Mr. Carleton has been an attentive | his heart and mind steadfastly on one object. Carleton’s one con- 
aan of the ways of his humble fellow-countrymen is his chief | — ee to or po ee mae bo = — a 
oast, J izi i ; : ture that might be called national. ott in the Waverley Novels 
re ; i a ee was performing wonders in behalf of Scotland, and Ediaburgh, 
onan a of the Irish Peasantry. By William Carleton. New Edition, | with its Constable and Blackwood, had been saluted as the modern 
ae | Athens. Let but an Irish writer produce a book about Ireland 
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that an Irish publisher would give to the world, and the thing | will promote kindliness of feeling towards the Irish people. Acts 
was done. ‘This did Carleton through Messrs. Curry and Co., by | of ferocious cruelty, such as we hear of too frequently in Treland 
bringing out the first two volumes of Traits and Stories of Trish | are no true indication of the national character, which ig that of 
Peasantry. Others have trodden the same path—some with more, | an affectionate, impulsive, merry people, who may be led by their 
some with less success—Miss Edgeworth, John Banim, Samuel | feelings into any good path. Should a Royal Court ever be 
Lover, Lady Morgan, Mrs. Hall, Maxwell, Lever, and Crofton | established in Dublin, with the support of a large and influentia} 
Croker—but none have set themselves so thoroughly and con- | resident gentry, who would take a personal interest in the Welfare 
sciously to the task as William Carleton. Every page of his works of their tenants and cottiers, we should look forward with the 
is a transcript from real life obtained by patient and reiterated | greatest confidence to the final pacification of Ireland. 
observation. His literary work is like that of an artist who 
composes a picture by selecting from his accumulated sketches 
from nature the most suitable and homogeneous “ bits.” ‘The bat Seta 
mental crucible by which details are fused into one harmonious) p,97;54 and Scotch Historical Ballads. By Arthur Milmesn, MA 

whole may be wanting in power, in the intensity called genius, but | yf, Milman describes this volume as having been edited “ for the iaoas 
the minute fidelity of the several parts is indubitable. This truth | schools.” Wo have no hesitation in saying that it will be very ae 
of detail it is that renders Carleton’s works useful as a study to | toteachers. Tho editor has selected five-and-twenty ballads, the stan. 





CURRENT LITERATURE, 


any one seeking acquaintance with the peculiarities of Irish | dard favourites among them. Besides a general introduction, he far. 
The following sample, taken at random from one of the less | legendary event to which it refers, authorship, date, &e. Notes arg 
celebrated stories, ‘¢ Larry M’Farland’s Wake,” exhibits simply skill | added explaining any dillicultios that may occur, and there is a glossary 
in minute observation, resulting in real pathos. Larry, a thrift. |" ; 
. “PR, rne”’ is given i e Scot ¢ Nnglis : 
less ne’er-do-weel, nobody’s enemy but his own, save that he beats | “Battle of Otterbourne ” is given in the Scotch and English versions, 
Among less known ballads which are very properly inserted on account 
. . | 0 
eo aioe. om sigs m0 meas ; — . | (1569), “The Battle of Bothwell Bridgo,” &e. 
r e i ) his night and more affec- | 3 = P y 
arry seemed to be in better humour this nigh d | Jntaglios: Sonnets. By John Payne. (Pickering.)—Tho sonnet 
to feel as if something was over him, but no one observed that til] | seems to suit the gonius of Mr. Payne’s pootry. Its narrow limits and 
afterwards. Sally herself seemed kinder to him, and even went over and | the rigidity of its form do something to check tho wild luxuriance of hig 
— in na eae Soe fh but ey v it — alla —_ sage = Bae | weaknoss, is not unapt to become wearisome. But tho intrinsic faults 
ee gee me are ee ne ee r | and beauties of such verse as he writes are, of course, not materially 
to do, until the tears fairly came into his eyes, ‘Sally avourneen,’ says ‘ : , 
he, looking at her, ‘I saw you when you had another look from what | forms the reador that “tho sonnets contained in this book are contem. 
of ~s and 4 he said this he could handily spake,—* wren. a | of “Tho Masquo of Shadows,” and which, wo may add, has already won 
saushie, says she, don't be spsking that way! sure we may do very well | for Mr. Payne no mean place among the poots of the day. This state- 


character. nishes each with a preface giving somo account of the historical or 

with explanations. We notice as a praiseworthy feature that the famous 
his wife and children and fondles them in turn, is about to take a | er : 2g, Mena igi: 

f their historical interost may be mentioned “ The Rising in the North” 
tionate with Sally and the children; he'd often look at them and appear | 
sat beside him on the stool, and putting her arm round his neck kissed | fancy, and to stop a fluency which, without positively degenerating into 
often and often on her and on the children, in a way that he wasn’t used | =a 2 ‘ 

| affected by any variation of form. A note, fronting the title-page, in- 
you have this night, when it wasn’t asy to follow you in tho parish or out | poraneous with the poems comprising the volume which bears the name 
et, plase God; Iknow, Larry, there was agreat dale of it—maybe it was | : ae 

yor, P y 8 ; dre ment simplifies materially the task of the critic, who commonly has to 


all—my fault, for I wasn’t to you, in any way of care and kindness, what | 


I ought to be.’—* Well, well, aroon! says Larry,’ say no more; you might 
have been all that, only it was my fault ; but where’s Dick that I struck 


so terribly last night. Dick! come over to me, agra, and sit down here | 


beside me. Kiss me, Dick, acushla! and God knows your face is pale, 
and that’s not with good feeling anyhow; I’m sorry Dick agra for what 


inquire whether later volumes exhibit advance or retrogression, as com- 
pared with what has gono before, A highly poetical style, made posi- 
tively gorgeous by a word-painting which uses liberally the most bril- 
liant colours, attracts the roader with great promiso of beauty. We 
open the book at random, and find a passage with the following descrip- 





I done to you last night; forgive your father, Dick, for I think my 
heart’s breaking, acushla, and that ‘you won’t have me long with you.” 
Poor Dick, who was naturally an affectionate gorsoon, kissed his father | 
and cried bitterly. Sally sobbed as if she would have dropped on theo | 
spot; but tho rest began, and betwixt scoulding and cheering them up, | 
all was as well as ever. | 


tion of a woodland scene :— 
“A hall of silver silence, wherein burns 
A soft star-glamour. Through the moss that binds 
Fern roots with gold, a slow clear water winds 
And slackens into y pools of light, 
Pale topaze, amethyst, and chrysolite, 
Set in the gilded tracery of the 
Turn where we will, the same characteristics meet us. Everything is 
Compound words, in which young poets so 














Tn the meantime, terrible blasts would come over and through the house, 
making the ribs crack, so that you would think that the roof would be 
taken away at wanst. Tho fire was getting low, and Sally had no more 
; g e ; a »} oser anc ~ 3er ¢ ; 2 
turf in the house; the childher crouched closer and closer rbout it, rejects, crowd the lines. 
their poor hungry-looking pale faces made paler with fear that the |“, ea ld aaa ‘8 
‘ , : sissus- “ -marged ; another. 
house might come down and their father from home, and with worse | ©'88US-cups,  " gold-marged; algae ! » DP 
. . e * s ” 66} we) bs P -poc ’ “ tree-she r 
fear that something might happen to him under such a tempost of wind | “ poison-dew,” “ honey-sweet,” “forest-pool,” “ tree-shade. Bat, after 
and rain.” 
In the dark and stormy night, Sally, as she lies cold and trembling 
under the scanty covering of bed-clothes, made scantier by the 
absence of her husband's coat, seems to hear the “ banshee” in | of sean ong an ae : 
: : : ; ass or of life, we look in vain. 
the moaning wind crying out her husband’s name, and her terror | P4810 OF Ob i's, We too’ 
: : ‘ , - | of the offect of a kaleidoscope. 
increases tenfold. Larry does not return, and in the morning his | ,. s E + well 
broth d esieti | h of bi “DE | times does have, something moro real to say, he can say it well. 
@ 8 sc ‘ 2 ‘ - : ‘ 
— = et —aetgeaiaateiaed the country = ops _ — : sit Here is a “sonnet” which Mrs. Browning might have written. It is 
last tragic touch of the story is as vivid in realistic description as callod “ Jacob and tho Angel,” and is said to have been suggested by 
anything in Dickens :— ‘a dosign by J. T. Nettleship :”— 
“Dick went away, but hadn't gone far when he met his uncle Tom : = - = — — aeng th ange . 
* . * 86 WOTUS 0 roud concession, set me go: 
coming on before the rest. ‘Uncle,’ says Dick, ‘did you get my father ? For <n ta Ms Sh ‘2 Wearily and slow 
for I must fly back with word to my mother like lightning.'—‘ Come The shrouded hours troop past across the peak, 
here, Dick,’ says Tom, ‘God help you, my poor bouchal, you can’t go Eustering ; -_ - with b ~: . —— -y — nl 
back to your mother till I see her first.’ But ho was saved the trouble anon 
of breaking the dismal tidings to poor Sally ; for as she stood watching The instant God. Alas! ‘tis I that speak! 
the crowd, she saw a door carried upon their shoulders with something 
like a man stretched upon it. She turned in, feeling as if a bullet had 


gorgeous with ornament. 
much delight, but which tho soborness of a maturer taste commonly 
In one sonnet wo find “ thyme-scents,” “ nar- 
“ sun-gold,” “ June-clear,” 


| the first attraction, the effect is unsatisfying. In tho midst of these bright 
colours wo wanta meaning. That there is no meaning, we would not 
say ; we do catch dim hints of what the poet wants to express,—a sort 
But for thought or definite pictures of 
The whole produces, in fact, something 
Yet, when Mr. Payne has, as he some- 


Not Jacob, I that in this night of days 
Do wrestle with the angel Art, till health 
: And gladness fail me! Yet the stern soul stays. 

gone through her head, and sat down with her back to the door, for a vill aa eae him till he bless me,—ay, . 
fraid she might see the thruth, for she could not be quite sure they Even though the night defer my victory 
were at such a distance. At last she ventured to take another look-out, Until the day break on the dawn of death, 
for she couldn't bear what she felt within her, and just as she roso and The Odes of Horace. Book I. Translated into English verse by 
—_ y tang door the ~ aa inge4 - — a a —_ a — | M.C. (Nimmo.)—We must quote against M. C. the author whom he 
above the house, was the body of her husband stretched on a door dead. : + +e 

3 > ( ak ¢ xactly with praise, of one 
She had seen enough, God help her! for she took labour that instant, | socks * ergs ome — since = « v: r andi : al foot.” 
and in about two hours afterwards was stretched a corpse beside her whoso gift it was to make two-hundred verses standing on or ‘ 
husband, with her heart-broken and desolate orphans in an uproar of | The translations beforo us look as if they had been produced in some 
outher misery about them.’ ” | such manner. M. C. is amazingly fluent, ho rushes on in a wondorfal 
The reader must understand that the narrator of the story is one | fashion; if the words that suit the rhyme do not suit the nr 
of a group of personages assembled at the house of Ned M’Keown, | much the worse for the words. They must go in, however eg 

- oe a hea aes ih : us 
a man who kept a whiskey shop near the cross roads of Kilrudden, | ™#y look. As for the original, that is made of small account 
in the valley of the Black Pig. 


we have in Ode xi. :— 
* Winter and summer will run on 


Upon the whole, we are pleased to see this new edition of | Longer than you or I; 
| And when our years are come and gone, 
The sea will not be dry, 


Carleton’s stories, believing, as we do, that the perusal of them 
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To death at last we all must bow, : 
We need not ask the when or how.” 


ecognize in this,— 
“Seu plures hiemes, seu tribuit Juppiter ultima, 
Que nunc oppositis debilitat puniscibus mare 


? 


Tyrrhenum “* 


Sometimes we get a stanza th 
that it has no business where we find it. 
these lines :— 
shout “We but sing feasts, with their mirth and their prattle 
Light handed maidens and light-hearted men ; 
Innocent love, and as innocent battle, oe 
Love void of passion, aud battle of pain.” 
they cannot be called a version of 
* Nos convivia nos proslia virginum, 
Sectis in juvenes unguibus acrium, 
Cantamus vacui sive quid urimur, 
Non preter solitum leves.” 
Now and then we find something really good. Tako these stanzas of a 
: about the hundredth that we have seen, of * Vides ut alta stet 


Who would r 


Thus there is a nice ripple 


Unhappily: ’ 


version, 
nive candidum ”:— 
“So bring in plenty of logs 
And let us thaw the cold, 
And heap the fire hotter and higher, 
To loosen its icy hold; 
And stint not the cup, but fill it up 
With wine that is four years old. 
«For the rest, why, let it rest; 
The winds are hushed on high, 
They have ceased to fight with the strong sea’s might, 
And as they wander by 
They scarcely stir the whispering fir 
Or make the old ash sigh. 
“ For to-morrow take no thought, 
It is sure for itself to care ; 
Why should it be a cloud to thee, 
In thy sunny spring-time there ? 
Love and joy go best with the boy, 
Sorrow with silver hair.” 
That is free enough,—too free, in fact. 
original ; but in the next stanza what has become of Horace ?— 
“ Go, then, in the twiligit hour, 
And join the whispering crowd, 
Where youth and maid—she half afraid, 
And he so brave and proud— 
Have kept true time, by the faithful chime 
Of hearts that are beating loud.” 
Flaency is a dangerous fault; still we hope for better things from M. C. 


Still, we can recognize the 
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pers DIARY of the WAR.—A NARRATIVE of 
the WAR, by Dr. W. H. Russe.t, Special Correspondent of the “ Times,” at | 
the Head-quarters of II.1.H. the Crown Prince, will appear in Weekly Parts in the 
ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE, commencing OCTOBER 7.—Price 6d ; by post, 
6jd; quarterly, 7s. Of all Newsagents and Booksellers —Oflice: 16 Wellington | 
Street, Strand. | 


Birth. 
BROADBENT.—On September 21, at The Hollies, Latchford, Constance, the wife of 
Charles Broadbent, Esq, of a son. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


at is quite pretty, and that makes us regret | Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 


Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the following PURE and UN- 

BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 
GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 
qualities of the fluer sorts of French Burgandy, and are most 
strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet. 
Vnapproachable at the price—Iu quantities of not less than four 


_ dozens ... ove wan coe ove ove ous one per doz. 15s. 
Single doz. ... 0... oo - - ww ‘wn -- 16s, 


LA GAUPHINE CLARET, a full-bodied South of France 
Wiue.—ln quantities of notiess than four dozens... perdoz, 9s 6d. 

Single doz. ... an coe on sos dats on on oon -» 103 6a. 

NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, « very clean and 
nice dry Wine, without acidity.—1Ln quantities of not less than four 

_ dozens .., — ww ~~ ws ove oe -» perdoz. 15s. 
Single doz. ... cos ove one ove on eee ceo ons -- 163. 
(Can be tasted free.) 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fultll every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be retarned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 
on application, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANcery LANE), LONDON, E.C. 


PPVUE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 


Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ose ose ove ove soe w. 39 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ose ove ove ooo oe 4/0 
Supertine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) _,., ooo «- 5/0 
Straw Paper, * Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... eee eee ove ww. 2/6 
Foolseap Papers, blue or cream ... oe we vee wee wee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 

. 66 


Outsides Foolscap ... eee cee eee see ee 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ove eee plain, 4/0; ruled do, 4/6 
New “ Vellum Wove Club-House” Note ° one «+ five quires for 2,6 

Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 46, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000, 

Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 

COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100, Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing fall description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, ‘l'raveliing Writing-Cases, Desks, post free, 








BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 
— excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the same rato 
as in the Retail Depot at Brussels. 
Price with Ono Button, 2s 6d per pair. 

Price with Two Buttons, 2s 9d per pair. 
GENTLEMEN'S & CHILDREN’S AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 
A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE, 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET, & WELBECK STREET, LONDON. 


\ ESSRS. GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
i PREPARATIONS for Cleansing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth 
and Gums, and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 
(with directions for persoual use), and by the Manufacturers, 


Messrs. GABRIEL, Denrisrs, 
64 LUDGATE UILL, CITY, and) LONDON, 
66 HARLEY STREET, W., ) (Established 1315.) 
(Their only Establishments), 
Where they practise their painless system of DENTISTRY. 





Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, warranted to remain white 
and firm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used, Suflicient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s, 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. This celebrated Mouth 
Wash is most refreshing; it strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all in- 
jurious secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing artificial tecth is invalu- 
able. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for cleansing and improving 
the Teeth, imparts a natura! redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 
Enamel. Price Is 6d. 

“A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon application free of charge, 











JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
80LD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 

WORLD. 








WHITEHEAD'S 
OLID ESSENCE OF BEEF, 
and cheapest, and most nutritious. Of all Grocers 
aud Chemists, 
Wholesale at $ and 9 Lime Street Square. 
URE AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
sopgphcthernations -MONADE , | 
SEND NAE HTH | on su at eon 
CORKS BRANDED “R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” | . 
andevery label bears their Trade-mark. Sold every - Cua, S. 


is the very 


Where, Tholesale o' ELLIS SON, Ruthit Fag ili a yg cg ae II 
of and Wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, | YAUCK.—LEA and PERKINS’. 


North Wales. 
THE « ARSTRERe 9 
London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Henrietta THE WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Street, Cavendish Square. | Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only (400d Sauce.” 
nS sanipaaaaiinnnit | Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 


(AYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

ht, and from its special action on food during the 


| USE ONLY THE 
| GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


mm | THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 
Best | kK» AILAN’S.LL. WHISK Y.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the flnest Cognac Brandy. 
“KINAHAN'S . LL. 


Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 


Unrivalled for piquancy aud flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
| and see the Names of LEA and PERKKLNS’ on all 
bottles and labels, 


| Sherries.—T. O. LAZENBY.—Brandies. 
90, 922 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 

No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cognac, 45s 

No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 363 | No, 2. Old Cognac, 548 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 483s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 788 





| UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Lrish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs, DUNVLILLE and 0O,, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Londop 
Otlices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O, 


Py LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

“de SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS,—E, LAZENBY 
anid SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—v2 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(ate 6 Edwards Strect, Portman Square), and 18 


Trinity Street, London, 5.i. 


ARVEY’S SAUCKE.—CAUTLION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
| ticuiwrly requested to observe that euch Bottle, pre- 


Note the words, 
WHISKY,” 





Process of digesti: nd assimilatic is peculiarl 
ete ead assimilation ie folate, > | Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, an | pared by E. LAZENBY and SUN, bears the Label 


suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


' used 80 many years, signed “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 
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CARSON’S PAINT, 


PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSOYV AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS IN SPECTACLES. 
WONDERFUL SIGHT-RESTORER. 


“NATALINE PEBBLES,” 
MOUNTED IN THE NEW ALLOY, 
WHICH RECEIVED A PRIZE-MEDAL AWARD. 


ERSONS suffering from Weak or Defective Sight 
will find great relief by wearing the New Spectacle, 
consisting of a Brilliant Pebble of high polish, called 
“NATALINE,” 
which possesses qualities so long needed—Lightness, 
Absence of Colour and Glare, which render the wear- 
ing of Spectacles no longer an inconvenience, but an 
ornament. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS AND INVENTORS, 
L. anp A. PYKE, 


22 ELY PLACE, HOLBORN; 153 CHEAPSIDE; 
And 68 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 Sono Squars, LONDON. 
ALDERMAYN, 
Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use, 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 

P ARQUET SOLIDATRES for 
FLOORING.—Ht )WARD'S PATENT. 


No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
25 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 


STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
. CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRBMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit the 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an assortment 
of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire- 
{rons, and General Ironmongery as cannot be ap- 
proached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, beauty 
of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship, or price. 
Black Register Stoves ........ sereeeeseefPOM 88 to £9 5s. 
Bright do., ormolu ornaments, from £3 8s to £33 10s. 
Bronzed Fenders ..... -.from 3s 6d to £5 12s. 
Steel and Ormolu Fender: -- from £2 10s to £25. 
Chimney-Pieces.............. from £1 12s to £100, 
Fire-Irons (Set of three) ......... from 3s 3d to £4 10s. 


OAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection. 
The prices vary from Is 9d to 150s, Plain black open 
Seoops from Is 94; do. do, zinc-lined, from 
4s 6d; Covered Box Scoops, from 4s 6d; do., 
with Hand-scoop, from 10s 6d; do. do., with fancy 
gold ornamentation, from 15s 6d; highly finished and 
ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 30s to 150s. There is also a choice selection of 
Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings. 
WILLIAM S. BURTON confidently asserts his to be 
the largest and at the same time the best and most 
varied assortment in the world. WILLIAM 5S. 
BURTON, FURNISHING IRON MONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
i, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place ; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. 
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BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1347. 

ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected; 

money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 

Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Mana ger. 


“ATTENTION is INvirep TO THE MINIMUM 
PREMIUM SYSTEM or THe 
LIFE 


wZCOTTISH AMICABLE 
S 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1826, 
Income, £216,718. 
Invested Funds, £1,413,584. 
1 THREADNEEDLE Street, E.C, 

Y. R. ECCLES, Resident Secretary. 
| EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for flve years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer perivds, ou 
terms to be ascertained at the OMice of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secrotary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





| teeemnae LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief OfMice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—-No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets 
amount to £9: ° 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last fluancial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870," together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


A CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
; ACCIDENTS CAUSE Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 





ually invested in First-Class Securities 
9 


Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINbDs by insuring 
with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimaut EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Ageuts, or at the Olives, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


tae rAL BANK CORPORATION, 
4 Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syduey, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase aud sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 53; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. 








i tie NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825. 
Head Office:—Edinburgh. 
CAPITAL, £5,000,000 | Pap up, £1,000,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £330,000, 





LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E C. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
custom. 

Deposits at Interest are received. 

CIRCULAR NOTES and LetTers of CREDIT availablo 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Homs and 
Foreign Travelling ; also for Business Purposes. 

CUSTOMERS SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of all 
descriptions of Securities effected. 

At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Bankiug business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,) Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, J London Ondlice. 


___ September 23, 1873, 
* a Eee 
JDHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street and Charing Cross, Lon 
1732. Prompt and liberal Loss Sorta etablisheg 
ances effected in all parts of the world, nts. Insur. 


a ee GEO. W. LOVELL, gee 


* MSD 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane. Lond ae E 
Established 1824. Capital £5,600, 99). 
LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted, 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Ace 
Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, § 


0n favour. 
OUNIS, and 


ecretary, 


Nothing is so important to the hur 
as healthy digestive organs, and when 
impaired, the popular and professional remed 

MORSON'S PEPSINE. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6d, } ‘hemi, 
and the Manufacturers, ve Chemists 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southa: 
W.C., London. See name on oo gaa low, 


man frame 
they are 
y is 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGu, 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to ite pri 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSN LL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the . 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this oe 
dorful liquid. It is now offered to tho public ine m 
soncentrated form and at a lower price, 
Sold in bottles, 33 each; also 5s, 7s 6d, an P 
including brush. ‘ y And 150 cach, 


OHN GOSNELL & CO,’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness protect, 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fra; , 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot, . 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, ang at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, Lon ion. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


ou- 
ore 


I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ity 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked, 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
prs VALERY’S COLOURING 
pe CREAM (no smell, no trouble) may be relied oa 
for gradually imparting to grey hair its natural colour; 
its eifects are wonderful. Ln pots 3s 6d and 53 6d, 

The NEOLIN HAIR WASH, so celebrated for grey 
hair. In bottles 4s 6d and 8s 6d. These preparations 
contain no lead. 

VALERY & Co., General Perfumers, 23 Wigmore Street. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, 8o often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, ls 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d 
Umbilical ditto, 423 and 52s 64; postage, Ls Lud. Post- 
oftice orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
oltice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

mn r THVQ r Q 
+ LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLING of the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and Lés each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manuufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 








OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — Confusion, 
giddiness, flushes, pain of the head, with other 
indic.:tions of cerebral disorder, premonitory sigas o 
coming illness, should have early attention; oF palpi 
tations and uneasy feelings about the heart will sac 
ceed, and be followed in their tarn by more serous 
symptoms. Holloway's Pills display their most coa- 
stant aod happiest results iu dispelling these disagree- 
able feelings, cleaning the furred tongue, rousing the 
torpid bowels, and removing the languor aud 4 
lency which are always oppressive after taking food, 
No medicine is so well calculated to restore tae 
digestive functions or so potent to soothe the nervous 
system. The dyspeptic, by taking these purifying 
pills, will substitute ease for pain, aud once more 








BREIDENBACH’S MACASSARINE OIL, One 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED IN QUALITY OR EFFECT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, and 1573 NEW 


renew vigour in the wasting body. 
Shilling, 


BOND STREET, LONDON. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 


[BALTHY  picesrtoy— 
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eT s s 
FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
ANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. | cAnS UE M aR Die iesertion in the FORTH 


JAP. 


BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 16 





wa YOUNGER AND 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES N ACMILLAN’S 


uality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from 


of the finest 4 


| fe 
| 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


orwarded to the Publisher by the 4th, i 
——— Ss y the and Bills by the 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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Breweries: EDINBURGH. 


LONDON OrFices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


and the principal Retail 
Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands aro frequently substituted. 


8 in the Ki 


| 
| 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 


ome 








2 
CAPITALISTS. 
7 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 

SEPTEMBER Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, (tas, Telegraphs, Water- Works, 

ce, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 
n and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 


———— ane r he 
NVESTMENTS.—CAPITALISTS 
desiring to make safe and profitable investments 
should apply for the INVESTMENT CIRCULAR, 
published monthly, which contains valuable informa- 
tion regarding every kind of stocks and shares, 
her with selections of the best securities, return- 
ing from 5 to 20 percent. Post free on application.— 
BaatLeTT and CHAPMAN, Stock and Share Dealers, 36 
Cornhill, E.C. 
MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, Railway 
Stocks, and other Securities of all descriptions, 
Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent. 
Consult Mr. JOHN B. REYNOLDS 
SPECIAL LIST OF INVESTMENTS. 
Sent free on application to JOHN B. REYNOLDS, 
Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, London, E.C. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS ; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per ceut. 
G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


[Svestons seeking SAFE and PRO- 
FITABLE INVESTMENTS paying 10 to 20 per 

















cent., per annum, should send for the Sixth Edition of 
BRITAIN'S METAL MINES. Price 1s, or free by 
t, 1s id. A complete guide to their Laws, Usages, 
lities, Statistics, and Share Market. By JoHN R. 
Pike, Crown Chambers, Threadneedle Street, London. 


LEXANDRA PALACE and 
MUSWELL HILL ESTATE TONTINE. 
TRUSTEES. 
John Clutton, Esq., Whitehall Place, 
John Hackblock, Esq., Bolton Gardens. 
John Horatio Lloyd, Esq., Inner Temple. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.—A Charm- 
ing Palace with about 500 acres of beautiful 
land (Freehold) within 6 miles of Charing Cross. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE.—This will 
be a Grand Institution of healthful recreation 
and elevating instruction, combining the solid advan- 
tages of the South Kensington Museum and Schools of 
Art, with the lighter pleasures and pastimes of the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
on — advantages to the holder of a Tontine 
cate for ONE GUINES d 
—. EA (and upwards) may be thus 
1, A Share in the division of the Estate in 1886. 
2, 7! Admissions, according to the number of 





3, A Share or Shares in the proposed valuable Art 
Unions, 

4. 208. returned for every 21s. paid, in event of death 
of nominee, 
a. Ample Endowments, &c., for Children; or a very 

rge return for the capital invested, may thus be 
secured. 

6. No risk or liability whatever. 

7. Certificates pass to Bearer. 

Money returned in full, if issue is not made. 

For further particulars, see Detailed Prospectus. 

Admissions to view the Palace (which has one of the 
a tand most perfect Organs in the world) can be 
— ined at the Offices of the Company, 5 and 6 Great 

inchester Street Buildings, London, E.C. 

THOS. DIXON, Secretary. 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 

PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
SOAP by using the celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE ” 

TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
3. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
__ Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








a nsieebeiiictiaaie di ie taeda 
INE-FLAY OURED STRONG BEEF 
ryt at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 

mers EXT BACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
or's Signature o yj i h 
guarantee of genuineness. ae 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 
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ATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. |” 
—The THIRD ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING | 6. 


will be held at BIRMINGHAM, on TUESDAY and | 
WEDNESDAY, 17th and 18th October, 1871. | 
PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17. 
MORNING SITTING, from 10,30 o'clock a.m. till 1.30 p.m, 
Chairman's Address, 
The Report of the Executive Committee. 
Election of the Council, Officers, and Executive Com- 
mittee. 
Resolution providing for Parliamentary action in the 
course of next Session. 
AFTERNOON SITTING, 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. 


id 


THE TEMPLE 


Price One Shilling Monthly. 


MAGAZINE. 
No. 144, for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 

. “How 1s Toe Work OF THE NATION Done?" 

. “Patty.” Chapters 53-59. 

. “ UNFULFILLED.” A Poem. 

- “THe Earty History or Oxrorp.” By J. R. 
Green. Part L. The Town. 

“THe JADE QUARRIES OF TH# KUBNLUN.” By H. 
Cayley. 

“BLANK CourT; oR, LANDLORDS AND TENANTS.’ 


By Octavia Hire. 
“CENTENARIANISM.” By E. Ray Lankoster. 
“THe Poem or THe Crp.” By Mary Arnold. 
“A Victim OF PARIS AND VERSAILLES.” Part II, 
Versailles, 


MACMILLAN and Co., London, 
On the 28th inst., price ls. 
BAR MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER, 
CONTENTS. 


Papers and Discussion on the Working and Defects of | 1 «Goop-nyg. SWEETHEART!” By Rhoda Broughton 
the Elementary Education Act. é Author of “Cometh up as a Flower” and “ Red 
Paper on School Fees, by R. W. DALE, Esq., M.A. as a Rose is She."—Chaps. 15, 16, 17 
Paper on Education Act and its Working in Wales, by | 9 Tie EXcHANTRESS of SYRACUSE. By John Sheehan 
Rev. SONLEY JOHNSTONE, 3. How OUR ANCESTORS TRAVELLED, 
OI nye og . 4. A ComMPANY oF Hetrs-CLAIMANT. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18. 5. THe Wrone Boat; or, Dropped amoung Diamonds. 


MORNING SITTING, 10.30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m, 


Papers and Discussion on Education in Ireland and 6. 


Scotland. 

(Deputation from National Education League for 
Ireland will attend.) 9 
AFTERNOON SITTING, 3 p.m. to 5 p.m, 

Papers and Discussion on Free Education. 
EVENING, 8 p.m. 
Conversazione in the Town Hall, at the invitation of 
the Mayor of Birmingham. 


zn 


Members wishing to contribute Papers, or to speak 
on the subjects set down for discussion, are requested 
to communicate with the Secretary at once. 


All particulars may be obtained on application at } mises, playground and meadow. 


the Offices of the League, 47 Ann Street, Birmingham, | c 


FRANCIS ADAMS, Secretary. five. 





ONDON INTERNATIONAL EXHI- 
BITION of 1871.—Will CLOSE on the 30th of 
September.—Admission daily, except Wednesdays, from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m., One Shilling. On Wednesdays, 
Half-a-Crown. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The Sixteenth 

_) Series of Autumn and Winter SATURDAY 

CONCERTS will commence on SATURDAY, SEP- 
TEMBEK 30. Conductor, Mr. Manns. By order. 


ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 











HE 
stands in its own ornamental Grounds of five | 


acres, extending to the Beach, and the Private Ter- 
races on the north side afford the finest Marine 
Promenades attached to any hotel in the Kingdom. 
The Buildjng has been enlarged for the season 1871, 
and now contaius 240 apartments. Cuisine excellent. 
Wines choice. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


pours in the PYRENEES. 


The Pacifle Steam Navigation Company have 
arranged with the Chemin de Fer du Midi for the 
issue of TOURISTS’ TICKETS from LIVERPOOL to 
the PYRENEES and BACK, available for ONE MonTH, 
at the following rates:— 

Ist Class by Steamer and Railway ............ £10 0s 0d. 
2nd Class by Steamer & Ist Class by Rail 7 Os Od. 

Including Maintenance and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 
Passage to and from Bordeaux. 


( 








Passengers will be conveyed from Liverpool by the 
Steamers leaving for Valparaiso on the 13th and 29th 
of every month during the season. 

The Tickets are available between Bordeaux and the 
following Stations :— 

Ist Route—AGEN, MONTAUBAN, Toulouse, MOoNn- 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNZRES DE BiGORRB, MONT-DE- 
MARSAN, ARCACHON, i 

2nd Route—AGeN, MONTAUBAN, TOULOUSE, MON- 
TREJEAU, TARBES, BAGNERES DE Bicorrs, LouRDSs, 
Pav, BAYONNE, DAX, ARCACHON. 





| « 


fepucation —The Rev. W. OUTH- 


Public Schools. 
children. The situation is healthy. Terms £100 under 





commence on the 2nd of October, 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given :— 


By the Author of “ Lady Flavia.” 
Tar Country Doctor. 
. HANS SCHNAP’S SPY-GLASS. 


. MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


. OuGHT We TO Vistr Her? By Mrs. Edwards, 
Author of “ Archie Lovell,” &e. 
Chap. 38, “ Your Sweet Little Yes.” 
— 39. Goodbye for Ever. 


RicHarp BENTLEY and Son, New Burlington Street. 





WAITE prepares young boys for thePublic Schools 


and for the University Local Examinations. Good pre- 


Situation in the 
ountry and near the sea. Number limited to twenty- 
Terms moderate. Highest references. 

The THIRD TERM begins on THURSDAY, Septem- 


ber 4th. Address, Lyme House, Eythorne, Dover. 


AREFUL PRIVATE TUITION.—A 
Country Rector who has had — 


experience in tuition, wishes to meet with 
EDUCATE with his own children and to prepare for 


Every attention given to backward 


2 years of age; £150 above. 
Address, “ Rector, E. S. V.", Post Office, Melton 


Mowbray. 





ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S 
COURSES of ANCIENT HISTORY (Ethnology, 


the Savage and Civilization, &c.), ENGLISH LAN- 


i+UAGE and LITERATURE (the Drama), CRITICAL 


STUDY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, and ENGLISH 
READING and COMPOSITION, will recommence 
early in October. 
engaged for classes in schools. 
Road, Upper Avenue Road, N.W. 


Miss Drewry has some time dis- 
143 King Henry's 





IOYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 


DIRECTOR, 
Sir pees og MURCHISON, Bart., 
Cc 3., &. 


C.B., F.BS., &. 
During the Twenty-first Session, 1871-72, which will 
the followi 


Chemistry—By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.D. F.R.S. 
Natural History—By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Mineralogy—) By Warington W. Smyth, M.A, 
Mining— t F.R.S. 
Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Applied Mechanics—By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
Physics—By Frederic Guthrie, F.R.S. 
. Mechanical Drawing—By the Rev. J. Haythorne 
Edgar, MLA. 

Tho Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates 

s £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments 


SOI M Mw 


| of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 


Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry 
the Laboratory of the School), under the direction of 


Twenty days are allowed for the journey by railway, | Dr. Frankland, and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, 


and either of the routes may be chosen, 
Arrangements have also been made for the through 


| under the direction of Dr. Percy. 


Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at 


booking of Passengers at reduced rates to the follow- | £3 and £4 each. 


Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Con- 


ing places :— | 
suls, Acting Mining Ageuts aud Managers may obtain 


MARSEILLES, JANNES., Pav. 
TOULON. NICE. BIARRITZ. 
Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
Messrs. N. Griffiths, Tate, and Co., Fenchurch House, 
5 Fenchurch Street, London; or Messrs. Malcolms and 
Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 
W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 





l 








—_—-—__——_ | 
\AUTION.—A. S. LLOYD'S} 





Tickets at reduced prices. 


Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 


at reduced fees. 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales grants Two 


Scholarships, and several others have also been estab- 


ished by Government. 
For a prospectus and information apply to the 


| Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 
London, 8S.W. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





) EUXESIS for SHAVING without soap or water. 


—The widow of A.S. Lloyd has not sold the rightto| CYCIEN TIFIC 


this invaluable article, nor has the original recipe ever 
left her possession. Observe words “ Prepared by his 
Widow ~ on top of tube of the genuine Euxesis, and 
also address on labels, 3 Spur Street, Leicester Square, 
where it is sold retail and wholesale. 


UTUMN COUGHS, COLDS, 
JX ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA are speedily cured 
by the use of SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELLXIR. H 





PRESENTS. — Collec- 
tions to Illustrate “LYELL'S ELEMENTS of 


GEOLOGY,” and facilitate the important study of 
| Mineralogy and Geology can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, £0, 

to 1,000 guineas; also single specimens of Minerals, 
| Rocks, Fossils, and Recent Shells, Geological Maps, 

Hammers, all the recent publications, &., of J. TEN- 
| NANT, Mineralogist 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Mineralogy 
by Mr. Tenuant, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.C. 


to her Majesty, 149 Strand 
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Ee 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARy 


Just published, Part IT., “ Heat," 4s 6d. 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an Elementary Treatise. TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK-CLUBs, 


By Professor DESCHANEL, of Paris. Translated and edited, with extensive 


additions, by Professor EVERETT, D.C.L., of Queen's College, Belfast. In BOXES AND PARCELS OF NEW AN 
Four Parts, medium 8yo, Illustrated by 719 Engravings on Wood. Part I. | ar led d ia MUDIE’S § ND CHOICE BOOKS 
MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS, 4s 6d. Part IL Heat, 4s 6d. re forwarded daily from MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY to 
‘We have no work in our own scientific literature to be compared with it......... ° FAMILI ES, BOOK SOCIETI ES, & RE ADING-RO " 
It will form an admirable text-book for special-science classes in schools."— te veer Panr oF cna Cover . OMS 
Quarterly Journal of Science. nies ah iene’ < so? a meee COUNTRY, 
ws ilies iin © 7 See aE ee ee heen laa a | 19 © Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One § 
A good working class-book for students in experimental physics." —Athenwum, obtain a constant suecession of the best New Saatec on Tiboralperibtioa, and 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 2s. PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, q 
PRAXIS PRIMARIA; Progressive Exercises in the THE SUBSCRIPTION COMMENCES AT ANY DATE 





Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes on Syntax, Idiomatic Differ- s 
ences, and Latin Style. By the Rev. IsLay Burns, D.D. Revised by the 
Author of “The Public School Latin Primer,” and several distinguished | CHEAP BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR SEPTEMBER, 
NEW EDITION, NOW READY, POSTAGE Faee ON APPLICATION 
All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT 1| 
also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Sabscri eae oy 
MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And by-order from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


Teachers. 

“ The learner who onve begins it will scarcely need any other book in order to | 
proceed gradually to the highest kind of Latin prose composition.”"—Quarterly | 
Journal of Education. | 

The Ky, price 3s 6d, will be supplied to Teachers only. | 
Post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

WONDERS of the HUMAN BODY: a POPULAR)! 
ACCOUNT of the VARIOUS MEMBERS of the HUMAN FRAME; their Con- | 
stitution and the Functions they Disct ‘rom the French of A. Le PILEUR, | 
M.D. Illustrated by Forty-five ac ings by Léveillé. 

“This is a work on human anatomy and physiology so treated as to form an Berge pag em > ee iia 
easy, familiar, and interesting book of study for the public of both sexes, and is | R OYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, Great College Str 
well suited for general school instruction."—British Quarterly Review. | v Camden Town, London. eet, 

—_—_—_— | The LECTURES will commence at the above Institution on TUESDAY, Oct ard. 
OGILVIE’S ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. | The Introductory Address will be delivered by Deputy Professor Pritebard, at 
twelve o'clock. 

The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, TECHNOLOGICAL and ye eee and Pathology of tho Horso-—Profossor § 
SCIENTIFIC. With SurPLEMENT. Adapted tothe Present State of Literature, | “U*tomy, fhysiology, and bathology of the Morse— rofessor Spooner, 
Science, and Art. Upwards of 2,500 Engravings on Wood. 2 large vols 
imperial 8vo, £4. 

“The best English Dictionary that exists."—Bvitish Quarterly Review, 


Mopte’s Serect Lisrary (Limited), New Oxrorp Srregr 
City Orrice—4 KInG Street, CHEAPSIDE. 





Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of other Domesticated Animals— essor 
Simonds, - a 
| Descriptive Anatomy, with Physiology—Deputy Professor Pritchard. 
| Chemistry, Materia Medica, and Toxicology—Professor luson, 
The COMPREHENSIVE : DICTIONARY, EXPLANA- Anatomical Demonstrations—Assistant-Professor Axe. 
TORY, PRONOUNCING, and ETYMOLOGICAL, About 800 Engravings on Iufirmary Practice and Clinical Lustruction daily—Professors Sy i 
Wood. Large 8vo, cloth, 25s. Pre sign ieee See Spas 
“uN > re coRtly * arial.’ the very best the as vet been ec iled.”"— a : F 
PM he more costly * Imperial,’ the very best that has yet been compiled. Perpetual fee to all the lectures, with infirmary practice and anatomical demon. 
; E strations daily, 25 guineas. 
The STUDENT'S DICTIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, | It is desirable that intending pupils should present themselves at the Royal 


PRONOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY. About 300 Engravings on Wood. | Veterinary College for matriculation at ten o’oclock a.m. precisely on Tuesday, the 





Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 10s Gd; half morocco, 148 26th of September next. Matriculation fee, one guinea. 
“ The best etymological dictionary we have yet scen at all within moderate com- | A prospectus will be forwarded on application, 
pass," —Spectator. | August 25, 1871. CHARLES SPOONER, Principal. 
A SMALLER DICTIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRO- | SEASIDE 
SHAS le 


NOUNCING, and EXPLANATORY Abridged by the Author from the | 


“ Student’s Dictionary.” Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 5s 6d. | Oo 7, O N E @) 7. O N E O - O N E 
4 a se ole 4e 4 pe ° 


“The etymological part of the work is well done, the pronunciation is clearly and | | . : : © ites , 
correctly indicated, and the explanations, though necessarily brief, are clear and | Those who value luxuriant hair, softness of skin, and general restoration of vital 
power, are recommended to take the Ozone Baths, to be had only at 


precise.” —Atheneum, 
BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. THE GRANVILLE HOTEL, 
s . ? ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA, ISLE OF THANET. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| N.B.—Visitors wishing for sitting-rooms in the hotel are recommended to write 
| a week in advance. —_—— 

| Moat Hall, Bearsted, Maidstone, August 17, 1871, 
} 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| 





TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Price One Shilling. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
The NEWSPAPER PRESS: its Origin, Progress, and 


Present Position. By JAMES GRANT, Author of * Random Recollections,” 





Sir,—It is with pleasure that I bear testimony to the extraordinary effect your 
baths have upon the system. For the past three years I have been suffering from 
great weakness, intense nervous debility, and extreme deafness. I have consulted 
many physicians and been under their treatment, but from them all I received no 
relief. I suggested Turkish Baths at the advice of a friend, but was strongly urged 
not to go through the ordeal lest consequences should be serious, Being on a visit 
to Ramsgate, I overcame the prejudice of my friends, and after undergoing a course 
of treatment of the Turkish and Ozone Baths under your guidance, I feel grateful 


“The Great Metropolis,” &c., &c. In 2 vols. 8¥o. [Just ready. pleasure in stating that my hearing is now perfect and that my general health is 
LIVES of the KEMBLES. By Percy Frrzcer ALD, —— I bear this voluntary ay . tribute to your 
Author of “ The Life of Garrick,” &c. 2 vols. [Ready this day. : i sea: FREDERICK Kirriss. 


“ Diligent and discursive. Mr. Fitzgerald has produced a clean and tolerably es —— 
correct summary of all that people in general care to know about the Kembles."— ~” > Tr 

Times. C H L O R A L U M, 
THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 


The IDOL in HOREB: Evidence that the Golden 

















Image at Mount Sinai was a Cone, and not a Calf. By CHARLES T. BEKE, as tarde 
a ——_—,  ° ° thew ready, CHLORALUM POWDER. 
7 THAT 7 re ° CHLORALUM WOOL. 
LIFE BENEATH the WAVES. With numerous CHLORALUM WADDING, 2s 6d!per Sheet. 
Illustrations, In 1 vol., price 2s 6d. [Yow ready. 
The CAMBRIDGE FRES HM AN: or, Memoir of THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 
Al . MAW ; > - 
olightly. ." < LEGRAND. lr ol., 63. . r i 
Mr. Golightly. By Martin LEGRAND. In 1 vol., 63 \ OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressmakers 
The SAPPHIRE CROSS: aNew Novel. By Georce) 1 and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of immediate 
6 | Mourning being required, or any other sudden emergency for Dress, one can be 


— F pone se’ Bent, not Broken, = &e. In 3 vols. despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of letior or telegram, without 
ONLY an ENSIGN. By James Grant, Author of | any expense whatever to the purchaser. 

“Lady Wedderburn’s Wish,” “ The Romance of War,” &e. 3 vols. All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are the same as if the 
> goods were bought for ready money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 

















r 7 m 
LALY JUDITH. By Justin McCartny, Author of | Messrs. JAY, having adopted a fixed tariff, publish the following epitoms of the 
“The Waterdale Neighbours,” &c. | charges for DRESSMAKING, . 
y r r | s. de + 
WIDE of the MARK: a New Novel. By the Author | Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 | Silk Sleove Lining sss 3 8 
of “Recommended to Mercy,” &c. In 3 vols. Making Dress, with Tucks of Silk Low Body and Slee 6 
i | Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 Lawn Body Lining 6 
EDITH. By c. A, LEEr. In 9 vols. Making Bodice and Mounting Sleeve Lining 9 
’ Skirt into Band ...ceeseseee eitehe 7 6) Silk Facing......... m4 
\f / y Tg . MP Making Widow's Bodice, do. do. 8 0 Petersham Ribbon for Ban 
NOMADS of the NOR ri ‘abe a Tale of Lapland. Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersi.am Waistband, 
Translated from the Swedish of G. H. MELLIN by J. LoveL HADWEN, 1 vol. | Alpaca Pocket ........0..0+. eopesessoe 1 6 Crape and Rosette ..... 4 
; igs age He Eres | Mounting do, do., with Black Silk Making (éaribaldi... 9 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. POG ccecvevccsencosessconcvcecesssocscee 2 6| Making Low Bodi : 
——— . ________. | Mounting do., do., without Pocket 1 6) Sundries............ i. 





Silk Body NRE eicsiaicacdanseve 5 6! Tucker, Braid, an L 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 


Now ready, Third Edition, enlarge i cl sth, 1s 6d ; by post, Is 8d. 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 
A New METHOD of CURE. 
By J. W. FOAKES, M.D. 
“ Will interest and instruct its readers."—Morning Post. 








_— eae a 
ag Sees as GYMNASTICS | for LADIES. 
4 





. Lay opinion will certainly go with Dr. Foakes in his condemnation of the 35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 
poisons frequently used.” —Spectator —E . —_—_—__- 

“The views of such men as Dr. Foakes and Dr. Bennett are, we are glad to say, 
—- to gain ground amongst the medical profession." —Chemical News, March 

7, 1871. 


wiiipdainmegendiaiaiaaiiah “aati nde Tat) - 
VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Lig ten. 4 — Formate © 
¢ n: GE EP rd SON. 34 . Leatber Bags, Cabin Furniture, &., will be forwarded on 
London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. | THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiitters, next door to Somerset House, 5 


May be had from all Booksellers. | London, 
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In crown 8vo, price 4s 6d, cloth. 


ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


ey, EDWIN A. ABBOTT, M.A.. Head Master 
By the 7 of the City of London School. 
SEELEY, 31.A., Professor of Modern History 
ss. B. in the University of Cambridge. 

«The object of this book is evidently a practical one. 
is intended for ordinary use by a large circle of 
readers; and though designed principally for boys, may 
be read with advantage by many of more advanced 

One of the lessons which it professes to teach, 
ito use the right word in the right place,’ is one which 
po one should despise. The accomplishment is a 
gare one, and many of the hints here given are truly 
gdmirable."—Atheniewm. 
geeLeY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleet Street. 


PRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEN 
(RACROFT’S BANK DIV ND CHART, 


over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
Taited Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal aud 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve 
Liabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent, on Purchase Price. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 
Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6d. 


Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 





OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 

With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leasehold. it and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Lnsurances; Bills aud 
Promissory Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 

“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the first edition.” 





Also, 


Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. | 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 st. James's 
Square, London.—Founded 1541. 
PaTrON—H.R.A. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains $5,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages | 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen yolumes are | 

allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
dng-room open from Ten to haif-past Six. 
tus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. is tie “ | 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














Now ready, 12mo, cloth limp, price 2s (postage, 3d). 
DHYSICAL GEOLOGY, 
} partly based on Major-General Portlock’s * Ru- 
diments of Geology.” By RALPH TATE. A.L.S., F.GS., 
&c. Illustrated with Fifty Woodeuts. New Vol. (173) 
of Weale’s Rudimentary Series. 
London: Lockwoop and Co., 7 
Court, E.C 


Stationers’ Hall 





Just published, 480 pp., 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
CCE MESSIAS: or, the Hebrew 
MESSIANIC HOPE and the CHRISTIAN 
REALITY. By Epwarp Hi mu, Author ef “Tho 
Spirit of the Bible,” *- Astro-The logy,” * Six Essays on 
Inspiration, &c.” . ‘i 
ow. and Noncatr, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
7arden, London: and 20 Sout Frederick Stree 
Edinburgh. an . h Frederick Street, 








HEAP ISSUE of Rev. Dr. G. Vance 
SmiTH’s “The BIBLE and POPULAR THEO- 


Loy, 

egbt Volume is to be paid for on delivery. A single 
pg ; g 
Py, 28 6d, carriage free. To non-subscribers, 3s 6d 


per copy. 
Address, before the 26th inst 


178 Stand, London seach 


BERT SPEARS, 





Price Sixpence. Now publishing by Request. 
TRE’ OYSEY JUDGMENT: aLecture 
elivered Six Months since, in Hope Street 
Church, Liverpool. P Bc thn | 
+ Liverpool. By the Rev. CHARLES WICKSTEED 
BA. With a Soethee cont —, JARLES WICKSTEKD, 
pLgndon: E.T. WuITrexp, 178 Strand. Liverpool: 
Wat Dery South Castle Street: and R. LEIGHTON, 
rby Road. Mauchester: JOHNSON and Rawson, | 











ENGLISH LESSONS FOR 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by | 


Fund, | 


(RACROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD | 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, | 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- | 





| STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


In Use at Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, &c. 





‘The HISTORY of ROME, from the EARLIEST TIME to the 


PERIOD of its DECLINE. By Dr. THeopor MomMMSEN. Translated, with the Author's sanctior 
| Additions, by the Rev. W. P. Dickson, With an Introduction by Dr. Scumtrz, 4 vols orowe 8v0 2 te ede 
or sold separately, Vols. Land IL, 21s. Vol. ILL, 103 6d. Vol. 1V., in ‘'wo Parts, 16s. j . 


| Also a LipRARY EpITION, in 4 vols. demy Svo, with a copious Index, 75s. The Index may be had separately, 


CURTUS) HISTORY of GREECE, Translated by A. M. Ward 
Sir EDWARD, CREASY'S FIFTEEN, DECISIVE BATTLES of the 
The HANpY EpitiON, crown 8vo, 6s. — 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and PROGRESS of the ENGLISH 


CONSTITUTION. 10ih Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


YONGEH’S NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-LATIN and LATIN- 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By C. D. YonGe. Used at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and Rugby. Part L, 
— Latin, 9s 6d. Part IL, Latiu-English, 73 6d; or the whole work Complete, strongly bound in roan, 
os. 


YONGEH’S VIRGILIT MARONIS BUCOLICA, GEORGICA, et ANEIS. 


With the Notes of HAWrkEY, Key, and MuNRo, Post 8vo, 6s, 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO, 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND EXPORT BOOKSELLERS, 


TIAVE ALWAYS ON SALE 
THE BEST LIBRARY EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, 
THE FINEST GALLERIES AND COLLECTIONS OF ENGRAVINGS, 
THE GREAT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ON NATURAL HUOSTORY, 
WORKS CURIOUS FOR THEIR ANTIQUITY OR RARITY, 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS IN THE CHOICEST BINDINGS. 
Catalogues Gratis on application. 


GREAT CENTRAL BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


~ POPULAR NOVELS. — 


| 
‘The Morrices; or, the Doubtful 
| 


On October 5th, in 1 vol. 4to, price 24s. 


WILD MEN & WILD BEASTS; 


Scenes in Camp and Jungle. 
By Lieuvtenant-Colonel GorpON CUMMING, 
With Illustrations by Colonel R. Baigrie. 


EDMONSTON DOUGLAS, | approving suffrages of its readers.’"—Morning Jost, 


a Lanne, posi aud Ga, Lenten, Love and Valour. By Tom Hood. 


~ On October 5th, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, ste 6s, 3 vols. 
A SURVEY OF POLITICAL Maggie's Secret. - By Mary 


ECONOMY. CHARLOTTE PHILLPOTTS, 


“* Maggie's Secret’ is a book which everyone should 
By JouN MACDONELL, M.A. 


read. The tone is so gvod and pure, the tale so 
we natural, the plot so masterly, and the interest so en- 
Epwonston and DouGLas, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


thralling that one cannot lay it aside.”"—Juhkn Bull. 


Rey. Joun C, Boyce, M.A., Oxon, 3 vols. 

“The faculty of novel-writing is by no means want- 
ing in the author. There is capacity for describing 
scenery, and a capability of conceiving characters 
sufficiently out of the common run to be well played 
5 © ited out; and there are delineations of parish life which are 
By H. rs oe gy rd a ead —- nds, alternately interesting and amusing. Nothing can be 

SS OT. Sn ny | better than the portrayal of a young High-Church 


EpMONSTON and DovuGias, Edinburgh. | rector, Philip Deverel.”"—/’ost, 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. | Sun and Shade By the Author 
7 | : % vols. 


-_ — B a “yr s ®, re Sto — 
Ninth edition, revised to the present tume, of t reula'e Love St ry raat . 
| “An interesting novel. It exhibits the merits of 

refined and easy language, natural delineations of the 


ELEMENTS y la 
| manners of social life, and insight into the feelings and 


= | motives of mankind, '—Globe. 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY. = Squire Arden. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


By the Nev. ALEX. MACKAY, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Author of “Salem Chapel,” &e. 3 vols, 
Feap. 8vo, pp. 297, price 3s. | “A most interesting novel.”—/ost, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, j uth | ‘ 
MANUAL of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, Malvina. ‘ By H. Sutherland 


Mathematical, Physical, and Political, Crown } cnr ; 
8vo. Second Edition. With a Copious Index. 7s 6d, “The story of ‘Malvina’ is very lightly and plea 
santly written. '—T7imes. 


OUTLINES of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. x ‘ 
Artiste. By Maria M. Grant. 


Ismo. Pp. 112. Forty-cighth Thousand. Is, 
“ A story of very great beauty.”’—Joln Bull, 


FIRST STEPS in GEOGRAPHY. 
| HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street 


Marriage. By G.'T. Lowru, Author of “ Around 
the Kremlin,” &. 3 vols, 

“In its tone, its conception, and its execution this 

story will, we venture to predict, gain for itself the 





and Edinburgh. 





On October 5th, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, illustrated, price 63, 


PAST AND PRESENT: 
Or, Social and Religious Life in the North. 


Pp. 56. Thirty-eighth Thousand, 6d in cloth, 4d 
sewed. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOuD & SoNs, Edinburgh and London. 


| = - 
UTLINES of BIOLOGY; being a 
Q Systematic View of the Anatomy, Physivlogy 
Embryology, and Genealogy of Body, Soul, Mind, and 
| Spirit, By Hue Donexty, M.D. dSy¥o, cloth, o6u 


pages, 10s. 
| 


By Dr. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 
IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
_4 THOUGHT. With six Coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL. 


: j By Dr. BEALE, FRS. Now ready, crown 8vo, fancy wrapper, price bd. 
HE MYSTERY of LIFE, in reply to | |: ate, in COUNCIL: a Political 
Dr. Gull. 38 64. Two Coloured Plates. Retrospect, 
J. aud A, CUURUHILL, London: GRANT and Co., 102 Fleet Street. 


TxuBNER and Co., London. 
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HENRY S. KING & Co.'s 
LIST OF NEW & FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 





FOUR 


HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. 3 By J. Masterman, Author of 


“A Fatal Error.” 2 vols. (Jmmediately. 


CRUEL AS THE GRAVE, By the Countess Von Bothmer. 3 


vols, (Shortly. 


LINKED AT LAST. By F.E. Bunnett. 1 vol. 


[Shortiy. 


IS SHE A WIFE? By Sydney Mostyn. 3 vols. 


710 APPEAR IMMEDIATELY. 
1. 


The EUROPEAN in INDIA. By HE. C. P. Hull. With a 


MEDICAL GUIDE for ANGLO-INDIANS. By B.S. 1R, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., &c. Post 8vo, 1 vol. 


EASTERN EXPERIENCES. By Lewin B. Bowring, 6.8.1., Lord 


Canning’s Private Secretary, and for many years the Principal Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. In 
handsome demy S8vo. Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. 


3 


WESTERN INDIA BEFORE and DURING the MUTINIES. 


Pictures drawn from Life, By Major-General Sir Geo. Le GRAND Jacos, K.C.S.L,C.B. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The SECRET of LONG LIFE. Dedicated by Special Permission to 


Lord St. LEONARDS, Large crown 8yo. 


SONGS of TWO WORLDS. By a New Writer. Large fcap. 8vo, 


cloth. 


The INN of STRANGE MEETINGS, and other Poems. By Mortimer 


COLLINS. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS. “By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 


M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





BOOKS IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
HER TITLE of HONOUR. By HolmeLee. Second Edition. 1 vol. 
NASSAU W. SENIOR'S JOURNALS in FRANCE and ITALY. 


2 vols., 24s. 


The NILE WITHOUT a DRAGOMAN. By F. Eden. Second 


Edition, 7s 6d. 


FREEDOM in the CHURCH. By the Rev. S. A. Brooke, M.A. 


Second Edition, 3s 6d. 


SERMONS PREACHED in St. JAMES’S CHAPEL, York Street. 


Fifth Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 





HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill. 





Immediately, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


MEMOIRS & LETTERS OF CHARLES BONER: 


With Mary Russell Mitford’s Letters to him during Ten Years. 
“T do not believe I ever met any man s0 thoroughly, unaffectedly simple. Tue simplicity of his daily habits 
went through his whole nature, and gaveto his conversation a peculiar charm, with a sort of flavour of Germanism 
about it that was deep and quaint at the same time.”"—CHARLES LEVER. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, in large post 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SHUT UP IN PARIS DURING THE SIEGE. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 


“This book possesses all the attractions of a novel, “ Vivacious, suggestive, and picturesque. The book 
superadded to its value asa most accurately-kept diary. | deserves to be read."—/all Mall Gazette. 
The history of the war possesses, so far, no history 
of Paris during the first siege which is so intimately 
interesting as this."—Morning Post. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


“One of the best siege journals we have met with. ’"— 
Athenzum. 





a 
SAMPSON LOW & 00,’s Lisp 


OUTLINES OF THE LIFE OF THE 
LORD JESUS CHRIST, 
With Critical and Expository Not 
tion of the Common Chronologies, ‘By the qemeude- 
MERCIER, M.A., Chaplain of the Foundling uw 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. [Vol. J. ready this day 
SS 
GIRLS’ BOOKS. 
A SERIES WRITTEN, EbITED, OR TRAN 
AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, Garman THE 


Vol. I. Little Sunshine’s Holiday. 
Picture from Life. By Author of “John Dy, a 
Gentleman.” (Forming Vol. L. of the « ‘John Hate, 
Series of Girls’ Books.” Small post 8y0, with ay 
trations by Frilich, cloth extra, 4s. ‘ Mis 
“This is a pretty narrative of baby li describing 

the simple doings and sayings of a me be 

rather precocious child nearly three years old, bbs 

Sunshine,’ who is no doubt a real personage, conten 

Scotland with her mamma, and the smal adven : 

she meets with by the way and in the Highlands — 

naturally told that the reader, if a parent, will a 

acknowledge the verisimilitude of this picture trom 

life. The book is written, we suppose, for children, 

is sure to be appreciated by them.”"—Pall Mall = 
** Little Sunshine’s Holiday,’ by the author of ‘Joha 

Halifax,’ will be delightful to those who have nurseries 

peopled by little ‘Sunshines' of their own."—Athengum, 


Vol. II. The Cousin from Indig. 3 
GEORGIANA M. CRAIK. Illustrated by Frilich, Smuh 
post 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 

“+The Cousin from India,’ by Miss Georgi 
is very diverting. Such a naughty little =r 
the cousin in question, we never met with, and we are 
thankful for the exemption. She has a fascination ig 
the story which we hope will not produce imitation in 
young readers ; and in the end she wins our heart and 
earns the forgiveness of the sternest moralist by her 
repentance and amendment. The tale is a clever ang 
interesting one.”—Athenwum. 

“ Though written primarily as what is called a book 
for children, ‘ The Cousin from India,’ like ‘ Misunder. 
stood,’ and other charming books of the same kind, is 
not for children only, but a book to delight older 
readers, too, who have any love and sympathy for little 
people........+ It is the poetry of common thinga..,..... 
The authoress is equally skilful in the humorous and 
in the pathetic; and the readers of ‘The Cousin from 
India’ must be prepared for very affecting scenes of 
either sort. Few, very few, one may hope, could read 
with dry eyes of ‘little David's’ accident, and quite as 
few could listen without laughing to Effie’s attempt a 
a fairy tale.”—Guardian. 


Vol. III. Twenty Years Ago; from the 
Journal of a Girl in her Teens, Edited by the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations 
by Sydney P. Hall. [Ready early in October. 

*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 


BOOKS to ASK FOR at the LIBRARIES 


The New Novel, Hearth Ghosts. By 
the Author of “Gilbert Rugge,” &. Now readyat 
all the Libraries. 3 vols. post 8vo, 31s 6d. 

“ We may say that the story is both sweet and 
pathetic, and that the worst fault we have to find with 
it is that there is not enough of it." —Saturday Review, 

“We recommend these narratives as wholesome 
and agreeable reading.” —Athenwum, July 29, 1871. 

* We meet so many amusing people in these pages, 
and find so much pleasure in the keen, clever deserip- 
tions, that it is only when our sympathies are strongly 
touched that we mark the higher purpose of the author, 
and what serious war he can wage against some of our 
social sins.”"—Graphic. 

A Seventh Edition of A Daughter of 
Heth. By WiLttAmM BiAck, Author of “In Sik 
Attire.’ Ready this day at all the Libraries. 3 vols. 
31s 6d. (On the 25th. 
“If humour, sweetness, and pathos, and a story told 

with simplicity and vigour, ought to ensure success, 

‘A Daughter of Heth’ is of the kind to deserve it" 

Saturday Review. 


Hero Trevelyan: a Novel. By Ggorcuxa 

M. CRAIK. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, 

“A very charming tale, which we cordially com 
mend to our readers."—Morning Advertiser. 

“It is almost superfluous to add to that which it has 
been attempted directly and by implication to indicate, 
namely, that this tale is full of interest, andt 
purpose is worked out with success.”— Morning Pott. 

“* Hero Trevelyan’ is no ordinary book; for, indeed, 
no ordinary skill is required to construct @ tale of 
sustained unflagging interest with so little incideat.’- 
Guardian, 


Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow-Shoes: § 
Journal of Siberian Travel and Explorations made 
in the Years 1865, 1866, and 1867. By RicHaRDJ, 
Bush, late of the Russo-American Telegraph Expedi- 
tion. Demy 8vo, with a Route-Map and numero 
very fine Woodcut Illustrations, pp. 550, cloth extrs, 
12s 6d. [This day. 
“Mr. Bush spent some two years travelling, now by 

boat, now by sledge, now on horseback, aud now @ 

snow-shoes; living among the half savage people 
the land, dependent sometimes on their hospitality and 
sometimes on their own sportsmanship for provisions. 
cocces Mr. Bush tells his story with clearness and vivacily, 
and illustrates it with sketches that really serve @ 
make the scene or thing described intelligible to the 
reader.”—Saturday Review. 


Wake-Robin: a Book about the Birds of 
America. By JoHN Burrovens. Crowa 8y0, cloth 
extra, 5s. , 

“* Wake-Robin’ is to be commended highly as the 
work of a naturalist who has not been satisfied to gua 
his knowledge at second-hand."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A pleasant and graceful little book."—Satu 
Review.” 

Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, 4%? 
SEARLE, CrowN BvuILDINGs, 183 FLEET STREET. 
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